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on each side are well supplied with shops and 
stalls, containing drapery, hardware, and fancy 
goods, with a grain market at the east end. The 
basement floor contains seventy-four shops, 25 
yards of benches, and thirty-eight cellars, occu- 
pied by dealers in general provisions and poultry. 
But the most part of the area of the basement is 
appropriated to the sale of fish—salmon, cod, 
herring, mackerel, and the far-famed smoked 
fish termed “ finnan haddocks.” There is a very 
handsome fountain of polished Peterhead granite 
in the centre of the principal floor; and the 
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Condition 





temperature at Aberdeen, as ascertained by 
nineteen years’ observations, made by the late 
Mr. Innes, is 47° for the whole year; for the 
three summer months about 10° higher; and 
the mean of winter as much below. The rain- 
fall averages, as far as we remember, about 
23 inches per annum. We are not aware of any 
systematic determination of ozone. 

A consideration of the physical conditions of 
the town will naturally lead us to the class of 
diseases which predominate in Aberdeen. The 
zymotic (epidemic and contagious) class of dis- 









of Aberdeen. 


_— 


BERDEEN can_ boast 


triumphs. The ap- 
proach to the city by 


viaduct (longer, but 


one at Berwick-upon- 
Tweed), erected after 
a design by Messrs. 
Locke & Errington. It 
consists, as we count- 
ed, altogether of about 
fifty arches, including 


nature of the founda- 
tions in the bed of 
a rapid and shifting 
river, necessitating 
more than one altera- 
tion in the plan, it 
was attended with 
great difficulties in its 
construction. The sta- 
tion is commodious and 
well appointed, but 
seems small enough 
for the conjoined traffic 
of the Aberdeen and 
Dee Side Railways. 
The site of the sta- 
tion lies conveniently 
enough, in close prox- 
imity to the docks. 

The harbour and docks of Aberdeen present | 
us with a remarkable example of a successful 
struggle with natural difficulties. Enormous 
sums of money have been laid out on them under 
the direction of the most eminent engineers, 
such as Smeaton and Rennie. Indeed the harbour 
has at length become one of the best tidal har- 
bours in Scotland. In 1843 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was obtained for the construction of a wet 
dock, which has been accomplished under the 
superintendence of Mr. Abernethy, and covers 
an area of 34 acres. The cost of the harbour 
improvements of Aberdeen amounts to nearly 
one million sterling. The pier, which was ori- 
ginally planned by Smeaton and enlarged by 
Telford, is carried out into deep water. It is 
2,000 ft. in length and about 30 ft. in breadth, 
and, including the parapet, stands about 15 ft. 
above high water. It is built of immense blocks 
of granite, varying from 5 to 40 tons in weight. 
We may add here that the revenues of the har- 
bour are now in a flourishing condition. Last 
year there was a heavy surplus, of which, we 
believe, there has been some difficulty in dis- 
posing to the satisfaction of all parties. 


of several engineering | 


the railway is over a/| 


not so lofty, as the! 


land arches. From the#to react on the others. 


| munity like Aberdeen. 


| building is 316 ft. long, 106 ft. wide, and 45 ft. | eases are lower here than in other of the Scotch 
(in height, with Gothic roof and open-timber| towns; Perth and Greenock, for example. But 
| work. bronchitis, consumption, and even paralysis, 
Of course, it is not our business to find fault | occur with startling frequency ; and the average 
| with the building, nor with its contents; but of brain disease and heart disease is uncom- 
| the idea of this gigantic and omnivorous market- | monly high. It must always be recollected in 
place is, we suspect, a grand mistake. The dealing with the statistics of disease in Aber- 
practice of congregating butchers’ meat, fish, | deen, that it is the seat of an ancient and most 





gether, in one emporium, is wrong, inasmuch as | deaths which occur in the mortality tables 


| those separate articles, being of the organised | should, in point of fact, be attributed to other 


kingdom of nature, have a tendency to putrefac- quarters of the country. It usually happens, 
tion and decay; and, according to Berzelius’s too, in the case of a severe epidemic,—such as 
well-known doctrine of catalysis, or even Liebig’s occurred two or three years ago, when fever was 
equally well-known theory of fermentation, the so bad that there was not sufficient accommoda- 
gases evolved from on> body have a tendency tion in the Infirmary, and the convalescent 
The smell of meat is patients had to be temporarily quartered in the 
not of itself unpleasant, neither is the smell old Grammar Schoo!l,—that the proximate causes 
of fresh onions or fresh fish, nor perhaps is can easily be traced to the overcrowding of the 
the efflavium of dead game (to some nostrils); poorer quarters of the town, the defective drain- 
but a conglomeration of these smells is highly age, and the insuificient water-supply. 

unpleasant. Again, should one sabstance,-——say 
the viscera of sheep, or fish, or vegetable refuse,— obtained from the River Dee, close to the pictu- 
happen to become putrid, it contaminates the resque old bridge, about two miles above the 
whole, and the resulting cffluvia are unspeakably town. For this purpose two sing! 
disgusting. Just fancy the delicious bouquet of Cornish engines, are employed, about 30-horse 
strawberries impregnated with the oil of salmon! power each. Working separately, they are em- 
the tincture of red herrings! or the essence of ployed on an avycrage about eighteen hours a 
ham! The very idea isinsupportable. Finally, day, and in that time raise about one million 
this concentration of commodities violates one gallons of water. The water is filtered by pass- 
of the first principles of political economy— ing through a bed of gravel into a large well; 
the division of labour in the process of dis- thence it is drawn by a 21-in. suction-pipe, and 
tribution. Such a market might do very well then forced up to the reservoir in the town to an 
in Melbourne or Montreal, but it is antiquated elevation, as we could observe from one of 
and is out of place in a highly civilized com-| Bourdon’s patent gauges, of upwards of 100 ft. 
| This reservoir is a curious thing in its way. It 


The present supply of water to Aberdeen is 


stroke, or 


Our experiences of bad smells in Aberdeen is built at the west end of Union-street, that 
reached their climax as we happened, quite being, we presume, the most elevated part of 
accidentally, to pass the slanghter-houses. 
had not the courage to venture inside. Shaks-| elevation of granite ashlar, pierced with win- 
peare’s celebrated anathema never rose with dows, to correspond with the rest of the build- 
greater force to our recollection. There is great ings in the street. After passing it repeatedly, 
need, we suspect, for some extra supervision in we were still under the impression that it was 
that quarter; or rather, there is much need for| a Presbyterian church, until on inquiry we dis- 
some radical reform. Why not, may we ask,! covered our mistake. It rises to an altitude of 
reform it altogether by building new and cleanly | 130 ft. above the tide level. The cistern contains 
abattoirs? On the subject of bad smells we 94,728 gallons, the value of which, if it were 
must point out that the chemical works and the | whisky, we are told in one of the guide-books, at 
gas works close to the river sometimes give out | 4d.a gill, would amount to 50,5211.! Query, what 
smells of the most noxious and intolerable cha- | would be the additional cost of the ingredients 
racter. The gas works in particular are very | for toddy ? And how long would the inhabitants 


We the city, and concealed by a plain but very neat 


'bad. With that taste for classical quotation | take to consume it ? 


for which Aberdeen is distinguished, their office- From this reservoir the water is supplied 
entrance is adorned with the appropriate legend! to the town by the ordinary process. The 
“ Ex fumo dare lucem:” which is all very well water-rate is ls. 6d. per pound of rental; 
as a speculative principle, we dare say; but! and the management is vested in the commis- 





























































which, practically speaking, would work all the 
better if the fumes were not so pernicious: in 
other words, if the hydro-sulphuret of ammonia 
were more effectually neutralised ! We commend 
this subject to the attention of the inspector of 


nuisances, if Aberdeen is possessed of such a 
we observe a large building, of which the Aber- | functionary; if not, to the bailie of public health. 
deen people are very proud, viz., the Public | In the natural order of our subject we must 
Markets. This building, we are told, is the | now proceed to speak of the vital statistics of 
noblest erection of the kind to be seen in any | Aberdeen. The climate is, on the whole, mild and 
part of the empire; and perhaps it is, for public | equable, considering the northern latitude of 
markets of this description have long gone out | the coast; and hence the winters are not so cold 
of fashion anywhere else. The centre affords nor the summers so warm as they are in the 
accommodation for 200 dealers in dairy produce, | south. The greatest drawback to the town is 
with 270 yards of side benches for gardeners ;| its exposure to east winds and the blast of the 
and the alleys underneath the galleries are occu- | northern ocean, impregnated as they usually 
pied by fifty-four butchers’ shops. The galleries/are with dense salt-water mists. The mean 


} 
i 


Proceeding from the harbour to Union-street, 








sioners of police. But for many years the supply 
has been very insufficient; and accordingly the 
commissioners are now in the midst of a vast 
and important undertaking to bring a supply, by 
gravitation, from the river Dee, at Cairnton, 
about 26 miles up the river. This extension of 
the Aberdeen water-works—which is of a similar 
character, and in point of importance second 
only to the Glasgow water-works—is under the 
charge of Mr. James Simpson, C.E. Provision 
is made for an extensive reservoir and filters at 
Invercairn. There will be an aqueduct to Pitfo- 
dels, about 16 miles in length ; a tunnel through 
rock of half a mile; and the rest of the conduit 
will consist of cast-iron pipes 40 in. in diameter. 
The maximum supply, it is expected, will amount 
to five million gallons per day; and the cost of 
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the works will be about 100,000. Whatever 3. After careful consi@gration, Messrs. Willet 
may be said, therefore, respecting the com-/| & Fulton reach the conclusion, “ that the scheme 
modity of bread, there can be no doubt that | which has been sketched out by Mr. Anderson, 
the Aberdeen water will by and by be made | of an intercepting sewer carried round the city, 
sure. at an elevation sufficient to throw the main 
There appear to be some municipal regula- | volume of the drainage of the town on the Old 
tions in Aberdeen as to the supply of water | Town links by gravitation, is the best.” 
which we do not understand. Unlessa street] 4. That in the event of the irrigation scheme 
happen to be made of a certain width, the com-| not being entertained at present, there are the 
missioners refuse the supply. But surely this | alternatives of a discharge at the mouth of the 
policy is unsound; and for this obvious reason, | Don or into the sea. 
that the narrow streets are undoubtedly the | 5. That the area proposed to be drained by 
places where a good supply of water is most this project is 1,250 acres; that the probable 
imperatively required. It is possible some other | population is 60,000; and that it includes all 
reason may be “subtended” in this regulation, | the most densely-populated parts of the city. 
but we hope it may be of a more satisfactory 6. That the total estimate of the cost, in- 
character. | cluding expense of district-draining, intercepting 
It is probable that this scarcity and cost of | outfall sewer to Old Town links and Don outlet, 
water at the fire-plugs may be the cause why | compensation for land, and contingencies, is 
the watering of the streets is so much neglected | 47,5211. 14s. 
in Aberdeen. That implement which we call a| We have not ascertained whether the commis- 
water-cart, indeed, seems to be altogether un- | sioners of police have decided on adopting this 
known to the northern commissioners. We can comprehensive plan. The expense seems heavy, 


speak from bitter experience of the consequences but the necessity is great; and it is certainly 
of being caught in a cloud of the pulverized | the cheapest way in the end to make a good job 
granite which constitutes the Aberdeen dust; | at the beginning. The proposal of the commis- 


and we are perfectly sure that diseases of the | sioners to discharge the sewage pure and simple 
eye must, from this cause, be very frequent in | into the mouth of the river Dee is, we must point 
the neighbourhood. out, a mere shifting of the difficulty. The Aber- 
With regard to the drainage, our report, in deen newspapers, however, seem to discuss the 
order to be favourable, must be prospective ; | subject fully and fairly ; and we must hope that 
for with regard to the past and present con- they will soon arrive at some solution of the 
dition of the city, it is worse than Perth, and important problem. So much for the drainage. 
that is saying a good deal. We do not know We now come to touch on a question which 


very well how to account for this; for there are we would most gladly overlook, did not duty to 


certainly few other towns in Scotland so favour- the public and to the cause of sanitary reform 
ably situated for thorough drainage as Aberdeen. make it necessary that we should always be as 
Notwithstanding this, it has (with the exception | careful to point out error as we are to recognise 
of one or two common sewers built in the most truth. In one word, then, we must state that 
improved parts of the town) no system of main overcrowding is the greatest blot on the Aberdeen 
drainage; indeed, the only sewers are the escutcheon, and at present, as it seems tous, the 
Den Burn, the little streamlet which intersects most prolific cause of the social evils under 
the town and runs beneath Union Bridge; the which the whole community labours. The causes 


Ferry-hill Barn, which passes the picturesque of this will be easily understood, if the reader | 


quarter of Springbank; and the Gilcomston Burn, has paid attention to our account of the im- 
all of which sewage streams also serve the pur- | provement of the town.* The process of de- 
pose of water-power to the various mills and molishing, if we may so describe it, which began 
manufactories of the town. The Den Burn, with these improvements, continued asa matter 
besides, passes through the city in an orna- of course through the whole railway period, 
mental c} !, and is laid out in cascades; but and is in full vigour at the present moment. 
this channe! is often nearly dry in the summer It is possible—though we cannot tell—that the 
season ; at the same time, we have been informed | y:,umber of houses may not have diminished abso- 
some forty or fifty common sewers discharge lately during the last five-and-twenty years. 
into its course within a space of 600 yards. Of But most assuredly they have diminished rela- 
course, the bed of the river becomes highly tively. Houses have, indeed, been built, but 
polluted from these sources; for the Dee, oppo- not houses of the same kind that were pulled 
site the town, has not much of a fall, and is down. Rubislaw-terrace has sprung into ex- 
completely tidal; therefore, at low-water it is istence, and the Windmill brae has been half 
covered with a thick, foetid, and filthy slime, erased. Union-street, which shines so proudly 
out of which the poisonous gases may be seen jn all its glittering glory, stands on the ruins of 
oozing under the action of thehotsun. Weneed 4 multitude of steep, rough, suffocating thorough- 
scarcely say the smell is horrible; indeed, we fares, which, nevertheless, were crammed with 




















cannot understand how the inhabitants of Ferry- population, for which no subsequent provision has 
hill (we mean that village close to the railway been made. The consequence has been, that 
viaduct) can support their existence within a the working classes have been crammed, in the 
few yards of such an atmosphere. The fact is, most inexplicable manner, into the remaining 


the inhabitants of Aberdeen seem only recently houses, to the great injury of their health and 
to have become aware of the supreme impor- morals. And not the working classes alone, but 
tance of good drainage; for the best quarters many families of a higher yet humble position, 
of the town are still only drained into cess-| have been ejected from their houses, and are at 
pools in the back gardens. Some honses so | this moment forced to take refuge in the cells of 
drained we had the opportunity of examining, | Bridewell, which, fortunately enough, is for the 
and most of the inmates complained of the in- present unoccupied by prisoners ! 

sufferable smells which pervaded their houses; As usual, the population is by far the most | 
and no wouder. The truth is—and the truth is | densely crowded in the closes and courts of the | 
not so generally understood as it ought to be—_| city, of which we are informed on good authority 
that the connexion of an inhabited house with a’ there are no fewer than 60 narrow lanes, and 
cesspool, by means of a soil-pipe, is one of the 168 courts or closes, of an average brendth of | 
slowest indeed, but most certain methods of! 7 ft. Even the most cursory inspection of these | 
poisoning, which the perverse ingenuity of man- | quarters will reveal at a glance all that we care 
kind ever invented. 


| to know of their condition.+ Indeed, if we ven- | 
But having got thoroughly alive to the evils | ture to pass at once from the fashionable prome- 
under which their town was suffering, the Aber-| nade of Union-street and Castle-street to the 
deen people have, with their characteristic | closes, such as Smith’s Close and Peacock’s Close, 
energy, set about the work of reform. Some-| which lie at its eastern extremity, we shall pass 
where about six months ago, the Police Board | at one sweep from the higher to the lower grades 
remitted to Messrs. Willet & Fulton, C.E., of | of civilization. We do not say the lowest, for 
Aberdeen, to examine and report on the plan | there is something lower still in the Gallowgate 
which had been previously submitted by Mr. | andthe courts which branch from it. In Beattie's. 
tri ead Gia epee a a oars Fen econ, and. Wal our, wo 
cree ae deg ih ) “ : a examined a class of houses, of which, having 
mentioned ¢ a > 88 | ished in the local | had some experience of such investigations, we 
journals of the 21st of July, we gather the follow- may be permitted to say that it would be difficult 
ing conclusions ae to find much worse houses, at such high rents, in 
1. That the existing arrangements are most! — : ite Z 
objectionable ; and that no time should be lost| * See p. 705, ante. 
in abating the nuisance. <> ty b oor tee og | = Lg nennee was for- 
“ i. 7 _ ai = B 4yY bein aissecte in indmul-pdrae urip 0 
vetieaa ee to seen “~ make way for a new railway-bridge. The neo. 
as ) avail- | ment story, we could easily see by the exposed section, 
able at any future time the sewage matter for | ¥88 6) ft. in height, two floors 7 ft., and attics, sloping 
h purposes of irrigation. = | oe walls to the ridge, 6ft. The plan we could not 
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the country. 6s. per month, 31. 12s. in the year 
for a miserable room, 12 ft. by 10 ft. by 7 ft. 
and small light closet. There was no water, no 
gas, no watercloset, nothing in the shape of con. 
venience but the bare walls. As for pure air 
the high dingy walls of the close, and a huge 
untrapped gully-hole answered the question, 
We did not inquire how many persons slept in 
those two rooms; but we can guess, reasoning 
from analogy with other cases; nor do we need to 
be told that these are the pest-houses the cholera 
first visits when it goes north. On a rough esti. 
mate, we are told, there are 6,000 to 8,000 mill 
girls in Aberdeen, at ages varying from fifteen 
to twenty-five, living in such dens and hovels, 
It would be painful to give an account of the 
manner in which they are huddled together. A 
constant per centage of them, we may add, are 
either patients of the Maternity Hospital or 
preparing to go there! 

A higher class of dwelling-houses than those 
of the Gallowgate quarter may be observed in 
Gilcomston, which, being originally a suburb, 
although now dotted with manufactories, has 
more of the fresh atmosphere certainly. But the 
ignorant inhabitants do their best to destroy 
their natural advantages. The low, old-fashioned 
red tiled houses have usually outside projecting 
stairs, with a timber rail; and, from the top of 
this stair, the vigorous nymphs project with 
great skill and precision their slops into the 
roadway—oblivious, sometimes, of the circum. 
|stance that the road was made for the purpose 
|of travelling. Fresh herrings are here gutted, 
and dried fish hung up with the very same in- 
difference ; and the mill-stream which flows past 
affords a ready supply of water either for wash- 
| ing or for draining (notwithstanding the menac- 
ing placard of the police commissioners, who 
threaten divers fines under sundry Acts of 
Parliament for the offence). Even these houses 
are overcrowded to an extent which almost sur- 
passes belief. 

In fact, this overcrowding is conspicuous on the 
very face of the census of 1861. Let us take the 
population, in round numbers, at 75,000, and the 
number of inhabited houses at 6,000 (the actual 
numbers are 73,794 and 5,901), and divide the 
former sum by the latter. The result will be 
12°5, or a ratio of twelve and a half inhabitants 
to every house—a result so enormous that we 
are inclined to suppose there must be some con- 
fusion in the statistics with regard to the defini- 
tion of a house. What is a house, in Aberdeen ? 
We are afraid we can scarcely answer the ques- 
tion—there are so many varieties of the domus. 





| First of all, there is the well-known self-contained 


house of four floors, such as we know it in 
London; secondly, the equally respectable 
common stairs, with fluts such as we see in 
Edinburgh; and, thirdly, there is an interme- 
diate hybrid, called the half-house, which is 


| neither the one nor the other, nor a combination 
'of both: it is just the half-house, so far as we 


know, peculiar to Aberdeen; and it has this 
unfortunate peculiarity in itself, that there is 
only one water-closet to six families, perhaps. 
Some other varieties there are, but these are 
sufficient to warrant the presumption that a 
house is not by any means a definite quantity in 


‘the northern enumeration. If, however, the 
'number of inhabited houses in the Aberdeen 
| census signifies the number of separate domi- 


ciles—many of which we have seen are only 
single rooms,—then the statistics reveal a state 
of things that is shocking to contemplate. 

We might prolong this discusston, but our 
readers have probably had enough. Of those 
places which are called “ closes’’ and “ wynds” 
in Scotland, in Shropshire a “shut,” in New- 
castle a “chare,’ and in London a “court,” Aber- 
deen has its full share by the original necessity 
of its construction. By the circumstance of 
its rapid improvement those poor and unhealthy 
quarters have been overcrowded to an extent 
which it is difficult to conceive. From this 
overcrowding proceeds every now and then 4 
decimation of the poorer inhabitants from cho- 
lera and typhus fever; need we add, that this 
contagion does not always pause at the nar- 
row boundary which separates the dwellings 
of the rich from those of the poor. Although at 
first glance,and even on subsequent inspection, We 
feel inclined to pronounce Aberdeen in many re- 
spects the cleanest town we have seen in Scot- 
land, yet we must point to these sanitary con- 
ditions of those poorer quarters as a great 
stigma on its character. The evil is not incapable 
of remedy, if Aberdeen will take warning from 
London and other communities, and build houses 
for the working classes on a large scale, either 
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by joint-stock companies or by the corporation. 
If granite be too expensive, let them adopt 
bricks, if bricks can be got. If not, they must 
even take Dee-side or Brae Mar Forest timber, as 
their forefathers did before them. 

We have hitherto spoken of this overcrowding 
in a sanitary point of view; and here, perhaps, 
we ought to stop; but it is impossible to leave 
the subject without a single reference to the 
question of morals. It is unfortunately too 
notorious that Aberdeen stands higher than all 
other quarters of Scotland in the statistics of 
illegitimacy. From twelve to fifteen per cent. of 
the births annually recorded there are illegitimate. 
This fact speaks for itself; and we will not at 
present dwell on it or attempt to analyze it. A 


Scotch Presbyterian might endeavour to account | 


for the sad phenomenon by the laxity of disci- 
pline in the church; an English divine will say 


that the Scotch church has lost its hold on the! 


affections of the people. On this point we will 
not venture to pronounce. It is our business, as 
much as possible, to reduce the question to one 
of material circumstances, and to give poor 
erring human nature that opportunity for the 
practice of virtue which the want of a decent 
and healthful home must always interfere with. 








ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND THE 
COMING SEASON.* 


Ir is a relief to your president to feel that the 


address of 1865 follows upon a year of rest,—a’ 


year which, while it has not given birth to any 
particular reason for exultation, had, up to three 
weeks since, been equally devoid of any remark- 
able cause for sorrow and condolence. If there 
has been a Great Exhibition this year, it was 
one which was parted from us by St. George’s 
Channel and the Race of Holyhead; and the 
exigences of a huddied-up session, followed by 
a general election, have kept the collective wis- 
dom of Parliament off from the fascinations of 
any art-crusade, or of any art-harray,—things 
which sometimes run somewhat closely up into 
each other. This lull, temporary as it may 
prove, may be used by us as an opportunity for 
reviewing calmly and fearlessly the position of 
this Royal Institute, as the general exponent 
and mouthpiece of English architecture, and for 
considering the condition of national architec- 
ture itself as it may be mended or the reverse, 
according as this Institute acts with unity, 
vigour, and wisdom. 

I am ambitious for the honour and usefulness 
of the Institute, and, as the result of this ambi- 
tion, I decline to rest where we are. We are all 


doing our best, and yet the Institute, with its | 


ainple prerogatives, its royal charter, and royal 


medal, its powers of examination, and its vari- | 


ous prizes, with the distinguished names that 
belong to it, and the vast mass of most interest- 
ing architectural lore which it has conveyed to 
the world, has not yet risen to the summit of its 
duties and of its pretensions. The Institute 
ought to be, without rival and without demur, 
the central regulating areopagus of architec- 


ture,—of architecture as a science, and archi- | 


tecture as an art; of architecture as practised 
by its professional votaries, and as studied by 
the amateur,—as loved by both,—throughout 
this imperial realm. The time should come 


when the absence of those letters which denote | 


some grade in the Institute from the name of 
any one who practises architecture should be as 


much cause for inquiry as the absence of acade- | 


mic distinction from that of the clergyman who 
has the misfortune to be a “literate.” 


piece of any policy of aggression; least of all 
that I wish to crush the free art-life which has 
given birth to so many other architectural and 
semi-architectural societies, all instinct with the 
energy which the pure love of science and 
beauty inspires, and many of them further 
nerved up by the conviction of a mission to 
fulfil and a dogma to teach. I wish them all 
prosperity and all liberty. Atthe same time I 
desire that they should ail act as members of 
one system, moving harmoniously round one 
centre, co-operating as the volunteer forces of 
the great architectural army, looking up to this 


Institute, not as the tyrant whom they are | 


pledged to bring low, but as the Alma Mater, 
ready to give all fostering care, at the cheap 
price of unsuspicious confidence. 





* Opening address by the president, Mr. A. J. B 


Beresford Hope, M.P., at the meeting of the Institute of 


Architects on the 6th instant, elsewhere reported, 


Do not | 
mistake me, and imagine that I am the mouth- | 


We must not, however, shut our eyes to the| rough grandeur of their huge style; able but 
difficulties attendant on the realisation of such | less eminent successors may but stifle us under 
an idea. I believe that in accepting it we should| the weight of heavy disproportion and un- 
have to extend our borders, and to create one or | scholarly nakedness of detail. 
more fresh classes of membership for the pro-| The question of architect or engineer is not a 
ficients in arts related to, but not identical with, | mere fight of words. There are engineers who 
architecture. This enlargement would of course | will build commendable structures, and archi- 
entail increase of labour ; but as it would involve tects whose works may be contemptible. But 
increase of members also, more backs, no doubt, | men’s merits do not affect the value of princi- 
would be found broad enough and willing enough | ples. Architecture is the calling which, next to 
to bear the honourable burden. There is in par- | that of poet, dives deepest back into the young 
ticular and emphatically one phalanx which I | world’s guif of ages. As it moves on it spins 
earnestly desire to see absorbed into our body in | out as part of itself that golden chain of asso- 
larger proportions than they have as yet been. | ciation which ties togetber the ancient and the 
These are the architects who, because the build- | new, the foreign and the home-born, the beauti- 
ings which they construct are pre-eminently | ful and the useful. So an architect's education 
massive, because they are buildings mainly | should be based on the broad foundation of his- 
devoted to the development of the grand mate- | tory, science, and imagination. The liberal lan- 
rial interests of the nation, because their mea- guages and the literature of other lands and 
surement may be the furlong and not the yard, times should be storehouses out of which he may 
therefore abjure the name of architect to borrow bring the treasures with which he makes his 
| the incongruous appellation of engineer. Do not | handiwork lovable and true. Engineering re- 
' mistake me, and imagine that one single thought | pudiates the past, or uses it to point a self- 
derogatory to the grandeur of those constructions, | exalting contrast. 1 do not say that engineers 
or to the genius of the men who planned them, themselves do so; but this repudiation is the 
crosses my mind while I pen these sentences. necessary price at which the constractive part 
The man would be unworthy of the name of’ of the engineer’s business can any longer be 
Englishman who was not proud of them. All formally divided from architecture. 
that I say is that I demur to the appellation Is it not, then, more necessary for us to dare 
under which their constructors have produced to speak the truth, and to believe that our en- 
them. What is an engineer? I look to John- gineering friends will bear to hear that truth. 
son, and he tells me: “ Engineer; (1), one We attack no vested interests, we depreciate no 
who manages engines; (2), one who directs the living man’s work, when we say that the vast 
artillery of an army,” with a reference to Shaks- monumental structures of this glorious nine- 
peare’s engineer hoisted on his own petard. I teenth century ought pre-eminently to be de- 
seek farther help from Richardson, but he only signed by men who have, as architects, learned 
provides me with an illustration borrowed from how past great architects grappled with bigness ; 
South : “ In like manner, as skilful an engineeras men who have studied Egyptian Thebes and the 
the devil is, he will never be able to play his Colosseum, the Pont du Gard, the Castle and 
engines to any purpose, unless he finds some- Bridge of Avignon, Conway and Darham Min- 
thing to fasten them to.” We all know and we ster. Let it be our office to revindicate for 
all admire what our great civil engineers have architecture all works of piled material, either 
done, and we lump all their grand works under containing chambers or else cast in architectural 
one term, and call it “engineering.” But it is forms, whether they be of arched or trabeate 
surely just as incorrect to designate everything construction. The engineer legitimately claims 
that Stephenson or Brunel accomplished engi- the level and the gradient, the earthwork, the 
neering, as it would be to call all the works of roadway, the culvert, and the breakwater. 
Michelangelo architecture, or painting, or sculp- These considerations lead us to a topic which 
ture. Michelangelo was great in all construc- ought on its merits to be faced within the Insti- 
tive plastic arts, but the versatility of his great- | tute,—the relation of the society with the Royal 
ness did not bring those arts nearer together in Academy. It is one of the questions which it 
themselves than they were before. So the is the fashion to call delicate; but I see nothing 
patriarchs of modern engineering have mapped delicate about it, if it be handled in candour and 
the roadways, invented the rolling stock, and good temper. I approach it in the spirit of the 
designed the buildings, all of which in different utmost good-will towards the Academy, although 
ways go to make up a working railroad, just as believing that | best show my good-will by de- 
an old architect might have built, painted, and claring myself a believer in the desirability of 
carved a cathedral or public hall. The old archi- certain reforms within that distinguished body, 
tect thus showed himself to be architect, painter, which I desire to see always filling the exalted 
and sculptor. So the civil engineer proved him- position to which it has the means of doing 
self to be a surveyor in laying out the line; an justice, so long as it continues to realize 
engineer, properly so called, in constructing the that rank and wealth involve responsibility 
engines ; and an architect, in designing viaducts with corporations no less than with men. 
and stations. The name surveyor has no doubt The dualism involved in a Royal Institute 
gone out of fashion as applicable to the person of Architects such as I have foreshadowed, 
who plans any very large works, and if the alongside of a Royal Academy of Arts, 
| world prefers to substitute the designation engi- including architecture, is, I freely grant, at 
neer, | do not object. My immediate point is first sight, puzzling; but I flatter myself that I 
that the world should not continue to deceive see the way of reconciling with advantage to 
itself with the beliefthat Stephenson and Brunel each other, and to pure architecture, as well as 
were not architects—self-made architects, it to the mixed arts dependent on it, the continuous 
| may be, just as the mathematician Wren and the co-existence and the progressive development of 
| physician Perrault were self-made architects, the two great societies. Consider the broad dif- 
| but, like those worthies of the seventeenth cen- | ferences which respectively mark off the con- 
tury, great architects. The notion that because stitutions of the two bodies. Both are, speaking 
to them architecture came without the usual generally, elective; but the election at the Aca- 
training, therefore the engineer is for the future | demy means the choice of one distinguished man 
to dispense with the trained and learned archi- | from out of many ; while with us it is little more 
|tect for the congtruction of buildings whose than the safeguard against improper nomination. 
monumental elevation gives its colour to our Otherwise the Institute is in theory the collec- 
age, is a wrong on our whole craft of architec-| tive body of all architects; the Academy a 
| ture, against which it is right to make an earnest selected council of artists, among whom, archi- 
protest. But you will ask, what is this protest tects only form a certain, and I venture to add, 
| worth, and what is the practical remedy with | too small a portion. But then we may be told, 
| which you wish to follow it up? How will you | let the number of architect academicians and 
| mend the state of things by inducing a number, | associates be augmented, and then the Institute 
more or fewer, of our civil engineers to join this | might be suppressed. Emphatically no. The 
| Institute? Be assured that I propose no such | Academy is a great advantage to architecture— 
| trivial palliative. I wish the world, eager enough | what that advantage is I shall proceed to point 
las it is in general for subdivision of labour, to! out; but the Institute is a necessity. I have 
| see that in its creation of the new profession of just been revindicating for architecture much 
| civil engineer it has been false to its own prin- | which it is the fashion to call engineering; but 
| ciples, by overweighting the responsibilities of a | this revindication strengthens the fact that, while 
calling which, growing as it has done with the | architecture is an art, it is also what, for want of 
growth of modern science, may be almost called | a better term, I must call a business or craft.* 
la new discovery, with those of the old time- | It is this perpetual combination of the utile and 
| honoured one of architect. The mischief of this | the dulce, the perpetual necessity of adapting 


course is only making itself evident :— | style, ornament, and proportion to construction, 
| 








“ Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile.’ | * Profession applies to the person who professes, and 
n not to the thing professed, and will not, therefore, serve 
.The great engineers overwhelmed us with the | my turn. 
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and of so manipulating construction that it shall 
not sin against beauty of detail or mass, which 
makes architecture the peculiarly complicated 
and scientife thing which it is—an art, and 
something more than an art. It is that which 
makes it so fascinating to those who are really 
embraced by its spirit ; while, on the other hand, 
it deters so many amateurs, who find it very 
much easier to set up as connoisseurs of painting 
and sculpture than to risk being discovered as 
incapable of apprehending the mechanical exi- 
gences of building. Again, the architect has 
lso,as amember of the commonwealth,—charged 
care for the life, health, and convenience of 
ts various members,—to make himself at home 





4 ©. 





we, I am sure, in no spirit of rivalry, would also 
consider how we might enlarge our ranks, so as 
to admit the members of such professions into 
some regulated membership. 

I have adduced instances of the peculiar work 
which we might wisely leave to the Academy. 
Let me now refer to two fields of labour of our 
own, in which we especially can do much good, 
but which would be quite beside the scope of the 
Academy. Air and light have an importance at 
once legal, sanitary, and architectural. That 
the Institute should have had a committee sit- 
ting on this question is a matter of unmixed con- 
gratulation. Only let me offer one caution—be 
not content with simply making a report, once 
for all, on a matter which must be continuously 





with sundry legal matters of which an academy 
cof arts could have no cognizance, but which 
are the legitimate function of an architectural | 


watched through its many ramifications. 
The conservation of ancient monuments, on 


corporation. | which, also, we have a committee appointed, is 


Of this mixed craft and art, then, the Institute 
can be the efficient regulator, as the Royal 


Academy, a purely artistic body, cannot be. On 


the other hand, something like the Academy is 
just what is wanted for painting and sculpture; 
and being so for these two arts, it was seemly 


that it should also include architecture, otherwise 
the exclusion would have seemed like a denial 
cf its claim to be a liberal art. Nay more, at 


» time when the Academy was founded, and 


architectural art in this country was passing 
through a time of great depression, I have no 
coubt that the step was eminently salutary. I 
proceed farther, and say that even now, when 
architecture occupies in every way a very differ- 
ent position from what it did in the early times 
of George Ill., we are more likely to be the 
better than the worse for the Ephorship of the 


Academy. Still, it is well that we should know 
what the Academy can do and what it cannot. 
It cannot handle the many professional matters 
which constantly come before us. It can give 


1 


lectures on the theory of architecture; it can 


teach a school of students on the art side of} 


architecture; it can give prizes. We can also 
do all this, and we doa great deal of it. We 
shall do more when our School of Technical 
Teaching, on behalf of which a mixed committee 
was organized, gets fairly to work, as I trust it | 
may do this session. Moreover, the Academy 
can, and does specially do, two things, neither | 
of which we are so capable of carrying out. The} 
first of them is not a part of its specially archi- 
tectural functions, but it is of essential import- 
auce to the architect. The Academy possesses 


+} 


a life school, in which even the architectural 
student can acquire that power of drawing the 
live figure, which Lam convinced ought for many 
reasons, direct and indirect, to form a portion of 
the curriculum of every one who desires to master 
architecture as an art, and not as a business. 
The next thing which the Academy can and 
Coes do, is to hold an Exhibition. No doubt, if 
we had as large an income relatively as the 


Academy, we could hold our Exhibition; and no 

ubt, if the gallery in which we held it were, 
ne of the public buildings of London, we could | 

ike it a much better exponent of architecture 
tlan the Royal Academicians have ever made 
theirs. It would be affectation not to say what 
we all feel, that the architectural portion of the | 
great annual display fails in doing justice to 


~ - AS 





_ happily a responsibility which is now universally 


| recognised. But it is one thing to recognise and 


another to perform. <A former generation de- 
stroyed without shame and without conscious- 
ness. Our present generation is too often in the 
habit of changing and spoiling and bedizening, 
and then of asserting with a complacent smile 
that it has only been restoring. Some of us 
have had our attention lately called to the pain- 
fal fact that, with the very best intentions, the 
authorities of Lincoln Minster have lately been 
flaying alive the surface of that noble structure. 
Professor Willis, at the late Archzeological Con- 








responsibilities, multiplying his inducements t, 
do well, and withal hedging him round with such 
constitutional safeguards as a perpetual over. 
sight by the Institute and the Academy, not to 
mention the still more severe and formal one of 
Parliament itself. 

The Commissioner of Works is sometimes ip 
the cabinet and sometimes not ; and whether in 
or out of the cabinet he is in theory only a 
subordinate of the Treasury. This *- lainly 
wrong, for it pulls down the importan © of the 
office, and consequently checks young  2n who 
are going into public life from really studying 
art questions as a channel of political advance- 
ment, not much inferior, in its openings, to 
heavy statistics or colonial grievances. Then 
modern educational developments have accumu. 
lated a large amount of mutual responsibilities, 
more or less referable to architectural art and 
its cognate pursuits, between the State and the 
people, which, if imposed upon the Minister of 
Works, would fill the hands of the office and of 
himself, and justify the suggested increase of 
his dignity. But by some freak the wise men, 
who busied themselves a few years ago in re- 
arranging the public service, passed over the First 
Commissioner, and instead created an anomalous 
| semi-minister, under the ambiguous name of 
| Vice-President of the Committee of Council, to 
divide his time between high art at South Ken- 
sington and parochial school squabbles in general 
|over the remaining kingdom. I give nothing 





gress at Dorchester, laid down, in discoursing of | but praise to the noble collection at South Ken- 
Sherborne Minster, the true and exact law of! sington, while, at the same time, I say that its 


treatment to which churches ought to be sub- 
jected—conservative alike of the fabric, and yet 


{wants have no relation to the department of 
state under which it is placed; and I claim that 


regardful of the solemnity and the exigences of this museum, with the appendant art-schools, 
their still living use. The paper put out by our) would more congruously be made a function of 
committee takes up the same position. Neither the Minister of Works than of the Vice-President 


this paper nor the Professor handled the restora- 
tion of secular buildings ; and so I hope we shall 
not pause midway, but instruct the committee to 
give the possessor of every castle, every hall, and 


of Education. Let the departments be thus re- 
| distributed, and the need for the latter never 
very well understood nor popular office falls to 
the ground. For the purpose of moving the 


manor-house, and every grange, practical and really educational votes in the House of Com. 


straightforward advice how to live and let live, 


_without damage either to his own health and 


comfort or to his archzological allegiance. No 
doubt this is a much more delicate problem than 
that of church conservation, where the fabric is 
either restored within its original unchanged 
walls, or else merely enlarged by aisle or tran- 


sept, in accordance with the original motif, while 


house conservation is complicated by ever vary- 


_mons, the Lord President himself, rid of his art 
responsibilities, would want, and ought to have, 
a parliamentary under-secretary, but that official 
need not be of weightier calibre than the Secre- 
tary of the Poor-Law Board. If the Minister 
of Works were expanded, as I propose he should 
be, into an undoubted and constant member of 
the cabinet, he should also have assigned to him 
|@ parliamentary under-secretary, to move esti- 


ing necessities of family, and social station, of mates and make explanations; and then the 


ventilation, drainage, and smoke, for which no 
law can be laid down which can systematise the 
amount of necessary alteration; and therefore it 
is all the more necessary that some code of gene- 
ral principles should, if possible, be provided. 
The necessity has become more apparent, since, 
in an ever-increasing ratio, farm-houses situated 
in counties proximate to the capital, or to chief 
towns, are snapped up if near railroads and turned 
into villas. These houses are frequently interest- 
ing specimens of Medizval or seventeenth cen- 
tury architecture, sometimes perfect and some- 
times disguised, which the judicious restorer 
would preserve and enlarge, while in the hands 


of the ignorant builder they would be doomed to 


hopeless destruction. 
This eketch of the relations of the Institute to 


Department of Works might be filled by a peer, 
if the fitting man turned up in the House of 
Lords. We should know how we stood towards 
such a minister, as we do not with respect to 
the actual First Commissioner. It would then 
be our duty, in conjunction with the Royal 
Academy, to see that, in the remodelling of the 
office, a definite standing should be given to 
those great societies, as the perpetual attorneys- 
general and referees of architecture at the bar 
of the administration. Thus the liability of the 
office-holder to be changed would check clique, 
and the fixity of his standing council would 
obviate fickleness and inexperience. 
Let me now say a few words upon a detail of 
| considerable importance to architecture,— the 
International Exhibition which it is proposed 


rchitecture. The best evidence of the short-| external powers would not be complete if I did shall be held in Paris in 1867. Many here 


comings of the Academy is to be found in the | not comment upon that Ministry of Pablic Works present to-night, no doubt, recollect the trouble 
independent Architectural Exhibition, which has| which has gradually grown up out of the old that was taken in this Institute, and elsewhere, 


; : | 
been carried on for several years with so much 


zeal, and has for a considerable time been held | 
us. Still we must all confess that this inde- | 
pendent Exhibition does not in itself completely 
fulfil the requirements involved in an annual 
London display of architectural progress. The 
reason,is not far to seek, and it is no fault of 
the promoters of that exhibition. Imperfect as 
our representation in Trafalgar-square may be, 
it still stops the way; it has prestige and anti- 
quity,and so, while defective in itself, it keeps 
the younger enterprise from filling the void. 


Accordingly we say, let the Royal Academy, | 


while seeking a new habitation, bear in mind 
that it can win both honour and popularity by 


making its Architectural Exhibition each year 


office of Woods and Forests. It has from time 
to time been argued, that, in order to avoid the 
vacillations and inconsistencies seemingly in- 
herent in a fluctuating change of chiefs, there 
ought to be a permanent head of the Department 
of Works. I am decidedly opposed to any such 
arrangement. Not only is a permanent head to 
a great department antagonistic to our political 
instincts and traditions, but I believe that in this 
case the innovation would defeat its own object. 
The man who is originally appointed must have 
some art-notions or other of his own, or else he 
is palpably unfit to get the place at all. These 
notions may be good or they may be bad. Any- 
how, if he is irremovable, they will be ineradi- 
cable, to the discomfiture of all opposing schools 
of thought. At best we should perpetuate same- 





a vigorous reality, alike for the general visitor 
and for the student. Jam sure if it embarked 
on this course, it would find no heartier co- 
operators anywhere than within the walls of 
this Institute. 

In the evidence which I gave before the Com- 
mission which sat in 1863, to inquire into the 
condition of the Royal Academy, I urged its ag. 
gregating to itself associates out of the ranks of 
working artists. Ifit should take any such step, 


oe in pre ene no ern amen, repens 


ness and tameness, at worst ever-recurring clique 
| and manceuvring. Besides, those who argue for 
the permanent chief, forget that in all public 
| Offices there is an element—often an overpower- 
|ing one—of permanence in the irremovable 
| second man. My own remedy would be based 
on the opposite principle, of exalting the attri- 
| butes of the Minister of Works, treating his post 
| 88 @ necessary component, not merely of the ad- 
| ministration, but of the cabinet, increasing his 


| to secure an adequate recognition of architecture 
/as the great material symbol of civilization at 
| the London Exhibition of 1862. The result was 
not all that could have been wished for ; never- 
theless, much was achieved on the British side,— 
_the only side with which we had to do. Not 
| only a highly interesting and overflowing gallery 
of architectural designs was furnished, but at 
various points of the ground-floor, notably in 
three special courts, and all up the nave, such 
large fragments of buildings in progress as were 
noteworthy by reason of form or detail, and even 
smaller buildings, like drinking-fountains, in 
their integrity were exhibited. Compendiously 
architecture, as architecture, made itself felt 
on the British side of the Exhibition, as it would 
not have done if the professors and the lovers of 
architecture had not in time bestirred them- 
selves. I turned accordingly with anxiety to 
the prospectus of the French Exhibition, which 
has just been reprinted and circulated from South 
Kensington, to see if it indicated progress or 
retrogression since 1862, in respect of the due 
recognition of architecture as an elemental ides 
in the general arrangement. It is my duty to 
report that I am filled with grave apprehensions 





that, if that programme is to be acted upon, we 
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shall find that recognition even less complete | devoted to furthering the good cause of architec- 


than it was in 1862. 
must be made in reading this document for that 
love of playing at scientific arrangement, which 
among foreigners sometimes tends towards some- 


Of course, allowance | ture. 


| 


thing not very unlike pedantic fussiness. In one , 


respect, I am glad to say that the Exhibition of 
1867 is a marked improvement upon its prede- 
cessors ; it will be truly universal, by breaking 


upon words might have called a map of the world 


I should advise the formation here at as 
early a date as converient of an exhibition com- 
mittee. This committee ought to originate 
within the Institute; but, I think you will agree 
with me, that it might well contain an addition 
of co-operators from the cognate societies. If 
such were formed it would be my constant duty 


}and pleasure to be the representative of its 
down the geographical divisions which converted | 
its predecessors into what a man given to playing | 


upon Mercator’s projection, and by ranging class | 


against class in direct cosmopolitan competi- | 


tion. Here, however, I must pause in my 
praise, looking at the programme with an archi- 
tectural eye. The prospectus ranges the exhi- 


bition in ten groups, subdivided into ninety- | 


five classes. What an architect might have 
marshalled together under the great group of 
architecture is dotted up and down the list as 
follows :—Group 1 is entitled “ Works of Art,” 
and divided into five classes, of which No. 4 is 
headed, “ Architectural Designs and Models,” 
to be placed in the first gallery of the building, 
and is thus epitomized :—“ Sketches and De- 
tails;” “Elevations and Plans of Buildings ;” 
“ Restorations based upon existing Views or 
Documents.” I should have mentioned, that 
in a previous class, termed, “Other Paintings 
and Drawings,” occur, “Cartoons for Stained 
Glass and Frescoes,” while there is another class 
of “Sculpture and Die-sinking,” which may cover 
architectural sculpture, which has otherwise no 
distinct place. Class 9, in group 2, introduces us 
to photographs of buildings. The third group is 
headed ‘‘ Furniture and other Objects for the use 
of Dwellings,” and includes thirteen classes, 
which in their turn include a mass of miscella- 
neous articles, which it is difficult to image could 
not be better subdivided. The “ upholstery and 
decorative work” class starts with “bed furni- 
ture and stuffed chairs,” and closes with “ furni- 
ture, ornaments and decorations for the service 
of the church.” The next class is designated 
“ Crystal, Fancy Glass, and Stained Glass,” and 
also runs from the secular to the sacred, from 
“ drinking glasses ” to “stained glass windows,” 
—the cartoons for such windows being, as we 
have seen, ever so many classes back. After 
exhausting other materials the classifier seems to 
have thought that the time for metal had 
arrived, and with a true system-monger’s in- 
stinct he begins from the beginning with a class 
of “ cutlery—knives, pen-knives, scissors, razors, 
&c.—cutlery of every description,” and goes on 
to recapitulate in subsequent classes “ church 
plate,” ‘ plate for the dining-table,” and “ statues 
and bas-reliefs in bronze, cast-iron, zinc, &c.” I 
am sure you will admire the philosophic rigour 
of the classification, which ranges “ razors and 
bronze statuary” side by side, and calls them 
both furniture. The anti-climax of the furniture 
group is a class of leather work and wicker. A 
long sweep brings us to the eightieth class of 
“civil engineering, public works, and architec- 
ture” (architecture you will note coming after 
civil engineering) in the large group of “ appa- 
ratus and processes in the common arts,” 
in which a miscellaneous catalogue tails off 
with “models, plans, and drawings of public 


works, bridges, viaducts, aqueducts, drains, 
canal bridges, &c., lighthouses, and public 


buildings for special purposes,’ — as if there 
could be a public building without a special 
purpose ; — “ buildings for civil purpdses ; man- 
sions and houses for letting; lodging-houses 
for the working classes, &c.” I ask you, as men 
of common sense, if this elaborate catalogue, 
coming where it does, and contrasted with the 
vague generalities of the so-named architectural 
class in group 1, does not indicate the subordi- 
nation of pure architecture to so-called engi- 
neering? Another jump brings us to the last 
class but two, No. 93, which it seems is to be 
placed in the “ Park,” and is termed “ examples | 
ef dwellings characterized by cheapness, com-'| 
bined with the conditions necessary for health 
and comfort,” and is divided into two heads; | 


wishes at the commission. In any case, let 
every British architect, let every British archi- 
tectural sculptor, metal-worker, wood - carver, 
glass-painter, and ceramist, gird himself up for a 
victory upon a foreign soil. 

I must now offer a few remarks upon that 
which is even more important than the details 
of architectural administration; namely, the 


condition among us of that art in whose behalf | 
alone this administration possesses any value. | 


I am glad to be able to speak in a hopeful tone, 


and I am glad that the improvement which | 
| coming time, when London shall house by house 


prompts that tone is one upon which I can insist 


without trenching on that impartiality which | 
, and when a little of the mellowing of time shall 
| have passed over those buildings, the curious 


the position in which you have placed me de- 
mands. To whichever side the victory in the 
battle of styles may verge, this much is cer- 
tain,—that the truth of architecture has been 
made more precious in our eyes, and her fertility 
of resources has been enhanced in consequence 
of the conflict. All sides are now agreed that 
material ought to be real, and all sides are 


anxious to enlarge the list of real materials. | 


Variety of colour and variety of material in the 
same building has by this time become a ques- 
tion merely of degree. The sky-line is appre- 
ciated and studied; the catalogue of plants 
available for the working artist’s chisel is no 
longer limited to the acanthus and the honey- 
suckle; finally,—The painter and the sculptor 
are, as in great old days, both of them wel- 
comed as brethren of the architect, and co- 
operators in the broad idea of the completed 
construction,—not merely as the parasites who 
are to fasten on the finished pile. 

No doubt, with the single exception of the 
recognition of the sky-line, the acceptance of 
these incidents does not amount to the demon- 
stration of improvement in that which is of the 
chief importance in architectural art,—composi- 
tion. It is possible to conceive the world’s 
noblest design carried out in cement, while the 
vilest nightmare might be embodied in a fagade 
of marble and serpentine, bristling with sculp- 
ture and bedaubed with gold mosaic. Yet, in- 
directly, the consciousness of variety in his 
materials, and in his permitted details, and the 
responsibility thus laid upon him to make his 
use of all, must strengthen the heart and 
heighten the intellect of the composer; for 
opportunities make men, as often, at least, as 
men make opportunities. As far, also, as truth- 
fulness of material comes into question, a tender 
conscience in avoiding shams will also breed a 
manly truthfulness in the composition of the 
mass; for itis untrue to nature that the man 
who sees no vice in palming off plaster for stone 
and marbie, and graining for oak, should be very 
scrupulous about the proportions of the mass, or 
the purity of his details, should he see a short 
and easy way open to vulgar popularity through 
the lavish employment of gaudy and mere- 
tricious forms. 

If what I have said be true, we may expect to 
see the fullest proofs of the improvement in 
London and other large towns. Of the condition 
of London architecture, I am willing to think 
more favourably, and anxious to speak more 
hopefully, than it is the fashion to do in some 
quarters. Undue depreciation is as little clever 
or original as undue laudation, while it is, if 
possible, even easicr. No man is more conscious 


| gauged. 


than I am of the infinite amount of lost oppor- | 


tunities which have to be made up in London, or 
of the ineffectual manner in which these oppor- 
tunities have too often been taken in hand. 


‘attention to 


But of late years, at all events, London has been | 


shaping itself into that form of beauty, of which 
alone, from many reasons, foremost of them our 
civil liberty, she is at present capable—the 


“examples for dwellings for families, suitable | beauty, I mean, of picturesque variety. We know 
to the different classes of workmen in each| how, under different political circumstances, ; 
country,” and “ examples of dwellings suggested | foreign cities are forfeiting their old pictu-| enough to say that the area chosen is one well 


for factory hands in cities or in the country.” 


We shall be but guests at Paris, and so neither | regularity. 


courtesy nor possibility allows us, I suppose, to | 
make any formal opposition to a scheme already 


We can only bear it and make the best of it. As | come picturesque. 


London, on the other hand, is grow- 
ing out of an irregularity of plan in which, 


| 


} 





good architectural composition ? It ia the en- 
semble, and not alone the merit of each compo- 
nent, which gives the general effect to cities 
such as Bruges or Amsterdam. 

The first feeling of the stranger who comes 
unexpectedly upon the sumptuous palaces which 
are, for example, growing up in that dingy and 
narrow thoroughfare Lombard-street, is probably 
regret that they should have been dropped down 
into a corner, which seems to preclude the appre- 
ciation of their merits. On second thoughts he 
may, however, pluck consolation from the reflec- 
tion that it was in narrow thoroughfares like 
Lombard-street that the buildings which give 
their fame to cities, such as Verona or Genoa 
were planted; and that the picturesqueness 
which the traveller finds to admire in them is 
in no little degree enhanced, whether truly or 
in imagination, I do not now concern myself to 
ask, by the narrowness and irregularity of the 
ancient streets of these cities. Perhaps in 


have been rebuilt, as we are now rebuilding it, 


traveller from the antipodes may visit London, 
not to sit upon the broken arch of London 
Bridge, but to drink in notions of Cld World 
picturesqueness from the houses of Lombard- 
street and Mincing-lane. 

In what I have been saying I have confined 
myself mainly to the development of domestic 
architecture upon existing lines of streets. If, 
for example, I were to speculate upon the razzias 
and rebuildings which follow on the importation 
of railroad termini into the heart of the town, I 
should engage you in a maze of conjecture of 
which I feel that I have no time to seek the 
clue. The architectural future of the Thames 
Quay is a problem which ought to fill us with 
anxiety: the material advantage of the great 
enterprise is beyond a peradventure ; the artistic 
gain which may be made of it, remains to be 
It is a curious reminiscence that when 
the Thames quay was first advocated in the 
House of Commons some forty years ago by Sir 
Frederick Trench—a name to be always had in 
honour for the courageous and constant zeal 
with which its possessor continued to advocate 
an improvement which he was not destined to 
see completed—it should have been opposed by 
Sir Robert Peel in the interest of the streets 
running down to the Thames, and supported by 
Lord Palmerston. Were I to enter upon the 
new phase through which religious art is passing 
in London, as well as elsewhere, I should have 
still more to say, which, however, I think it is 
better not to say. Were I farther to talk of thar 
feeling of respect for the ancient monuments of 
the metropolis which has prompted so general a 
restoration of them, my anticipation of London’s 
architectural worth would be still farther en- 
hanced. The epoch which witnesses simultane- 
ously the decoration of St. Paul’s, of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and of St. Stephen’s Undercroft; 
the restoration of the Tower, and Guildhall, of 
the Temple, Austin-friars, and St. Bartholomew’s 
Churches, and the Savoy Chapel, and the resur- 
rection of Charing-cross, is one in which the spirit 
of reverence for old forms of beauty must be 
abroad. 

Next year the Archeological Institute holds 
its congress in London. It is well that we should 
be able to meet it with a confident spirit in a 
city which has not been untrue to its inheritance 
of ancient buildings. The pursuits of this society 
are to a great extent parallel with our own, and 
I am sure we shall cordially welcome a gathering 
of which a main object is the complete inves- 
tigation of the monuments of architectural anti- 
quity in and around London. 

I have been the more anxious to invite your 
the architectural condition of 
London, because next session will in all proba- 
bility decide whether the capital is to be enriched 
with a great public building of undoubted excel- 
lence, or afflicted with one of costly mediocrity. 
The nation is going to rebuild its Law Courts, 
and mass them in one pile. I do not now ques- 
tion the site selected. This is, according to the 
modern phrase, an accomplished fact; and it is 


| resqueness in order to don the aspect of official | suited for a magnificent and commodious struc- 


ture. I say nothing, though I might say much, 
about the method to be adopted in selecting the 


speaking generally, there was no architectural | architect. Ido not claim to dictate the style, 
so elaborately prepared and officially published. | character, into one in which irregularity has be- | for I trust that whatever style may be chosen, 


Of course, a vast number of | architectural truth may not be sacrificed. 


If the 


your president I have the honour of being one of | the new London buildings will not stand criti-| building is to be classical, classical must not be 
the British commissioners, and I need hardly tell cism. But in which of the large old picturesque | interpreted to mean a modern house, with floors 


you that my most streruous exertions shall be | cities do we find the majority of the houses really | below, and chimney-pots above, ill concealed by 
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barricades of pillars, fencing off light and air 
from the unhappy occupants. If it is to be 
Gothic, Gothic must not be handled as the style 
which enforces narrow casements and diamond 
panes, turrets that lead to nowhere, and gur- 
goyles that spout no water. Under any condi- 
tion, we claim a building which shall tell the 
tale of its own destination, and indicate the 
puissance of the nation in whose behalf it has 
been raised. We claim—what Manchester, out 
of merely a county’s resources, has so generously 
provided—a palace in which the disposition of 
parts and the ornamentation spring from the 
destined use ; in which the law courts and the 
great hall shall stand out from the general 
structure; in which the corridors shall be lofty 
and wide, the staircases easy and dignified, the 
subsidiary chambers many and _ accessible; 
acoustics, light, and warmth, and ventilation, all 
well attended to; and after all these utilitarian 
requirements have been satisfied, in which pro- 
portion and material shall all be of the choicest ; 
in which form and colour, sculpture and painting, 
shall combine to beautify the pile, and leave it 
a living chronicle of the great growth of that 
sublime spectacle—the world’s wonder and envy 
—English Jaw, fearlessly and solemnly adminis- | 
tered by English judges without spite and 
without favour, unbiassed by Crown or mob, or 
armed battalion. Ifthe building shall fall short 
of this ideal, great will be the scandal and the 
misfortune, on whomsoever’s back may lie the 
blame of the miscarriage. 

if it were only for the proximate erection of 
the Palace of Justice, next season would be an 
important one tous. But in this age of change- 
fal activity it is not needful to look to any one 
incident as the text on which to preach more 
vigilance, greater exertion. We are all proud of 
our Institute; we all acknowledge its import- 
ance; we all are conscious of what it has done, 
and of what it might do which it has not done. 
Let all of us, then, laying aside self-seeking and 
mutual jealousy, sloth, and fear, unite with one 
heart, cheerfully and magnanimously to promote 
the best interests of architecture as a science 
and as an art, and to build up this Institute as 
a guarantee to ourselves and to the world that 
architects shall respect and the public acknow- 
ledge the just claims and genuine character of 
that science and that art. 








THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES 
AND DRAWINGS. 


Ir is but a step from the little Gallery in 

Pall-mall, to the larger one of the Society of 
gritish Artists, where Mr. Wallis has prepared 

for all varieties of taste. Unlike Mr. Gambart, 

of whose collection it may be said that if nume- 

rically the smaller, it has the advantage of entire 

novelty, Mr. Wallis has allowed no restriction 

beyond thut implied by its general worth, to in- 

terfere with his object of providing a very ex- 

tensive and an attractive exhibition. Some may 

think that in one respect this double intention 

has not conduced to the most satisfactory end 

possible ; that it was scarcely desirable to have 

absorbed a considerable amount of what is fresh 

to leaven it, in so overwhelming a mass of pro- 

ductions too recently seen in some cases to be 

remarkable now, and in others where not quite 

calculated to fill a position they are not in-| 
tended to occupy,—portfolio drawings, and very 

valuable ones considered in that light, are made 
to bear the brant of comparison with more | 
finished performances. 

On the other side it may be argued that this 
diversity is an attractive feature,—to those 
especially who have had no previous opportunity 
of examining the greater portion of the 619 items | 
constituting the gathering. 

There are several of the new pictures painted 
expressly for this exhibition that would be con- | 
spicuous by other reason than that of their first 
appearance, and with numbers of those that have | 
been seen before, both by British and foreign | 
painters, it will be pleasant and profitable to} 
renew acquaintance. Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s 
replica of her renowned Cattle Ploughing, 
(594), “ Labourages-Nivernais,” crowns with 
glory that section representative of foreign art; 
it is like a poem by Wordsworth for elegant 
descriptiveness of the simplest truth: and the 
liet of English lady-artists includes Mrs. E. M. 
Ward, Mrs. Benham Hay, Miss M. E, Edwerds, 
Mrs. Robinson, Miss E. Osborn, and other names 
that are a guarantee of excellence. 

Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., contributes a new pic- 








| from School” (439). 


| cited as a fair sample of what here abounds, and 





ture of similar importance with that at the 
French Gallery, “Jeannie Deans’s first Visit to 
the Duke of Argyle” (274), which vividly ex- 
presses the description of Scott in the “ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,” and is very admirable for its 
freedom from affectation as well as for its tech- 
nical merits. 





Mr. Orchardson has not been happy in his 
choice of subject; and the large scale on which 
he has illustrated one of the introductory scenes 
to the “Taming of the Shrew” (wherein the 
drunken tinker on waking up calls, “ For God’s 
sake, a pot of small ale,” 238), disperses the 
humorous points of the situation, and lays bare 


all its vulgarity. It is to be regretted that so. 


much power should have been expended to little 
purpose, as, in spite of the little motive that 


evokes it, the evidence adduced proves the) 
artist’s qualification for taking a very prominent | 


position as a narrator of stories better worth the 
telling and the language he has at his command. 


an Inquisitorial Visit’ (364), hints, with its im- 
provement on former works, that the process of its 


picture or sketch, for it hardly pretends to the 
superior denomination (220), “The Rehearsal” of 
some Terpsichorean feat by a little votary of that 


muse to such tuneful strains as her appreciative | 
instructor is energetically scraping from a fiddle, | 
—this fluent method of workmanship, that is | 


not so strictly imitative as suggestive, is more 
agreeably displayed; there is great dash and 
vivacity in the action of the dancing-girl, though 


it is too much left for demonstration in the) 
ultra-inflation of her nether-garment. Mr. E. | 
Long has painted with great breadth, if less | 


refinement, one of the many ordinary episodes 
of Spanish existence that are picturesque 
enough if they can only be invested with vita- 
lity; but the occupation of “ Matting-making, 
Granada ” (293), according to what is seen of it 
here, is not a very interesting one apparently, 
and the mere representation of it secures no 
great return for the painstaking and observation 
necessary to its depiction. Mr. J. B. Burgess is 
more fortunate in selecting a genial subject to 
help him, “A Spanish Improvisatore”’ (452), | 
delighting the crowd of listeners grouped around 
him with some unusually apposite hit of his 
saucy witticism, the personality of which is | 
being greeted with uproarious applause by those | 
who recognise the object of it. A promising | 
theme for the artist, and he has employed great | 
skill in dilating on it. | 

(221) ‘The Knightly Mirror,’ by Mr. P. R. 
Morris, has probably some further meaning at- 
tached to it than at first sight is perceivable; | 
perhaps the lady who is turning to looking-glass | 
account the bright breast-plate of a fashionable | 
warrior is significant of a futile attempt on a} 
steeled heart ; and, making but a superficial im- | 
pression, she stands reflecting on his hard case 
and her own. 

Mr. T. F. Dicksee paints very pretty faces, 
though his notions of beauty are based on the 
artificial rather than the natural; and “ Celia” 
(259), and “ Olivia” (280), show his own ideas of 
them rather than those generally derived from 
Shakspeare. 

Mr. E. C. Barnes has succeeded in conveying 
some appropriate sentiment into his picture of a 
disconsolate widower with his young son, in con- 
templation before his lost wife’s portrait. (412) 
“ Never Again,” is the burden of all his present 
recollections, and the title of this clever work. 

Mr. J. Sant, A.R A., whose studies of children 
are always looked for, has more than the one we 
particularise, because of liking best ‘The Walk 


“A Retired Walk” (300), by Mr. J. D. Wat- 
son; “The first few Meshes of the Net” (324), 
by Mr. J. Hayllar; “ Boulogne Cherry Seller” 
(338), by Mr. E. C. Barnes; “ At Bay” (346), 
by Mr. W. B. Richmond ; and “ A Dream of the 
Golden Age” (404), by Mr. W. M. Egley, may be 


where nearly everything is note-worthy, not as 
exceptions at all. 








Prorosep Park at PeckHam-ryE.—A gelect 
committee of the Camberwell vestry has been | 
appointed, with the object of acquiring the | 
smaller commons adjoining Peckham-rye, and 


constituting the whcle into a park. i 








THE TRADE AND TRADE CHARGES oF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Sin,—Mr. Thomas Harris, after twelve years’ 
practice, he says, as a member of the Ro 
Institute of Architects, desires the question of 
their charges “thoroughly ventilated,” and 
“more so as the matter appears to be brought 
under your notice by a layman.” It is more than 
twelve years since I began, not as “ a layman,” 
to «ge in vain the ventilation of this very 
matter, both in the Builder, and by less public 
channels, confined strictly to technical readers ; 
and it is simply their perfect insensibility to it, that 
has driven me to claim, in now repeating the 
attempt, the character of a “layman.” If an 
“architect’’ is understood to mean a designer 
and supervisor of buildings on the terms de- 
scribed by Mr. Harris and your other corre. 


| Spondents, I repudiate the name. I have never 
_ touched such ‘“ commission” or “ per centage ;” 
‘Mr. J. Pettie is another from whom great. 
things may be expected; but his progress is) 
marked too much by increased dexterity of exe- | 
_cution, that may ultimately exclude earnestness 

or very close study. “ The Bible and the Monk— | 


I never will; and I infinitely prefer, if need 
be, the designation “ crossing-sweeper” to 
“R.1.B.A.,” so long as those letters may convey 
such a meaning. 

Will you allow me then, sir, as another layman, 
for such lam, but having had dealings both with 


| builders and architects, and likely to have them 
production was very rapid and easy. Inasmaller | 


again, to promote the ventilation he demands, 
by copying for Mr. Harris a few of the words of 
a few far more learned and accomplished laymen 
on the matter ? 

1. Mr. E. B. Denison, in his “ Lectures on 
Church Building,” pp. 205—8, “If the problem 
of modern architecture is how to get 5 per cent. 
upon a certain—or rather the uncertain—sum of 
money which is to be paid to a builder, with the 
least possible trouble” (and I defy you to state 
the problem better), “no doubt the solution will 
be a very different one from that of the problem 
which the old builders thought they had to solve. 
Just imagine the architect of Lincoln Cathedral 
or St. Mary’s Abbey, sending to some Grand or 


_ Provincial Master of Freemasons, to ask whether 


he ought to be paid for advising that the roof 
should have the old lead taken off and new put 
on, by charging 5 per cent. on the value of the 


|new, or only on the amount of the plumber’s 


contract as usual ; and receiving for answer, that 
when old materials are re-used, the architect 


/ought to charge a commission on what their 


value was or would be when new, and that 
‘many architects’ (one is glad to see, at any 
rate, not all) ‘charge more than the ordinary 
commission, and with justice, on alterations and 
repairs.’ Possibly you may think all this has 
no more to do with architecture than the mode 
of taxing the attorney’s costs has to do with the 
verdict of the jury, or the decison of the judge in 
a lawsuit. But it has a greal deal to do with it. 
If an artist—and a real architect is an artist of 
the highest rank—is to be paid like a broker, it 
lays him under a great temptation” (Adam 
Smith or Mr. Mill would show him rather under 
the strictest necessity, unless he starves), “ to act 
as a broker, and to treat architecture as if it 
were the trade of manufacturing plans, end as if 
he is the greatest man in it who can sell the 


| greatest number in the shortest time.” 


“ And, as 1 have taken upon me to speak of 
these things ” (he continues), “ I will go a little 
further, and say here in print, what has often 
been said by others out of print, that nothing 
tends more to keep down the estimation in 
which the architectural profession is held by the 
public than this trading and auctioneer - like 
system of paying them by a per-centage on the 
builder’s contract. .... And to these difficul- 
ties of their position, there is added the reflection 
that the best and most upright architect cannot 
suggest the most necessary alteration, or the 
most obvious improvement of a building in pro- 
gress, without exposing himself to the remark 
that he has just the same interest in suggesting 
alterations, as the upholsterer who assures you 
that your drawing-room curtains are getting 
very shabby, and that he has just received some 
beautiful new patterns from Paris. And, besides 


| the odium of this stock-jobbing mode of payment, 


nothing can be more absurd, whether you regard 
it as remuneration for labour, skill, or any one 
of the qualities which make one professional man 
better than another. .... And when we see 
the newspaper which is appealed to as the 
authority for settling questions of professional 
etiquette, answering its questions in the way I 
alluded to just now, and telling them that they 
may—‘and with justice’—refuse to be content 
with the ordinary mode of calculating their pet- 
centage when it would work out am wnpleasantly 
low figure, they need not be surprised if the 
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public take hold of the other end of the stick, 
and say, that if the rule is not to hold when it 
will not give enough, it is time to put a stop to 
it where it obviously gives too much. Thus it 
comes to pass, that builders who act as ‘ general 
practitioners, making their own plans, are 
already supplanting the ‘ regular practitioners’ 
from the Royal Institute of Architects;” (as 
they certainly ought ;—what earthly advantage 
can arise from two heads instead of one, if 
they have identical interests, and are, in fact, 
partners?) “Thus,too,have come architectural” 
(he means architects’) “competitions for prizes 
of 1001. or less to be given for designs and working 
drawings of buildings worth 20,0001. or more, 
which cunning town councils thereby get posses- 
sion of for next to nothing” (never for a farthing 
less than their true value, however), “and then 
employ the fortunate candidate or not, as they 
please, and get the benefit of seeing all the other 
plans, and taking from them as much as is con- 
venient for absolutely nothing. In short, I am 
rather inclined to think that there issome ground 
for the occasional lamentations in the Builder 
over the apparently wide-spread conspiracy of 
mankind against the just rights of the profes- 
sion. They are not likely to accept any sug- 
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|among the brokers—then, and not sooner, will 
his comparison become just. Again, with an 
| auctioneer, if the parallel insinuated held good, 
| I ought to agree thus :—‘ Mr. Auctioneer, I am 
in want of just so much money (say 1,000/.). I 
| authorise you to sell for me such a piece of my 
| estate as will fetch that sum, and no more. But 
then, for your remuneration you must sell 
| or keep for yourself another piece. Now, must 
|this be a twentieth of the acreage of the 


centage of it shall we agree upon?” But no 
auctioneer has ever heard of suchasystem. He 
is paid a per-centage, not on what he may find 
necessary to sell to bring in to his client a 
required price, but a per-centage of what he 
brings in for a given property. Just the same, I 
believe, with the “stock-jobbing” agent. So, 
then, all three are paid in proportion, not to 
what they sell or spend for their client, but, to 
the exact contrary, what they bring him in! 
Their difference from the architects’ custom is 
not simply unlikeness, but diametrical opposi- 
tion. It is just that which deafened us in the 
days of the “ Revised Code,’ with those years of 
screaming row between the real and sham 
schoolmasters, the two principles of payment 





gestion of mine to defeat the conspiracy, neither 
is it any business of mine to invent one.” (Of | 
course not, but it was certainly a business of | 
mine, when editing, three years earlier, such a | 
work as “ Dobson’s Guide to Measuring,” &c., | 
where I took, accordingly, some pains to treat | 
it.) “I will therefore” (Mr. Denison continues) | 
“ only add, that some day or other perhaps archi- | 
tects will find out that those of them who deserve | 
it can achieve both fame and money, by charging | 
for their services with some reasonable degree of 

reference to the character of the work they un- 

dertake .... by no rule to be stated in| 
decimals (like ‘05 on a building contract), but 
just as Millais fixes his price beforehand for a 
picture, or Gibson for a statue, ... .” 

2. Lord Denman—(I copy from the Builder 
of December 20th, 1845)—‘ told the jury that 
although the architects had all deposed to the 
existence of a custom to pay a commission upon 
the outlay, such custom could not bind the de- 
fendant, unless at the time of making the original 
engagement he understood that such were the 
terms upon which compensation was to be 
made. ...... It might be custom, he said, 
but it certainly was not law.” 

3. Lord Kenyon (the Builder continues) 
“ruled long ago that a per-ceutage could not be 
recovered.” 

4. Mr. Scarlett.—‘ In Starkie’s Reports, it is 
said relative to this case,’’ Chapman, Gardiner, 
& Upward, architects, v. De Tastet, 1817, “that 
evidence was given that this was the usual mode 
of charging for the description of business done, 
and that Lord Ellenborough left it to the jury 
‘to say whether this mode of charging was vicious 
or unreasonable. Mr. Scarlett, on the part of 
the defendant, urged that it was unreasonable 
to suppose that a surveyor could be entitled to 
a remuneration fixed upon the amounts of the 
bills which he himself was to regulate and settle. 
It became,” in that case, “ his interest to swell 
the sum as much as possible, and therefore he 
contended the plaintiff’s demand was not founded 
on justice.’ The jury, however, found it was. | 

Now, before drawing any conclusion from this, | 
I beg to find some grave faults in the page I 
have quoted from the first of the above lawyers, | 
Mr. Denison. That gentleman, you will have | 
observed, seems to disparage, or thinks he dis- | 
parages, the “custom” of architects, by three | 
comparisons. It is, according to him, a “ broker- 
like,” “ auctioneer-like,’ and ‘ stock-jobbing ” 
mode of remuneration—three words chosen, ap- 
parently, for nothing in the world but a supposed | 
ugliness of sound. But now, attending to mean- 
ing instead of sound, let us inquire what parallel 
is to be found between any of these and the 
architect’s custom, A broker who collects rents 
for me, claims a per-centage on what ?—on the 
cost of colleeting them? on the expenditure | 
of time or any other means’ No: on the! 
vesult, on the sum he brings mein. But tomake | 
any parallel with the “ Practice and Charges of | 
Architects,” as set forth by either the R.1.B.A. | 
or Mr. Harris, my understanding with the broker | 
should be this: —“ Mr. Broker, we know that we | 
cannot recover ali these arrears of rent; some 
portion will necessarily be bad debts. Collect 
as much of the whole for me as you can, and we | 
agree that your remuneration shall be so-and-so | 
per cent. on the remainder that you fail to col- | 
lect.” When Mr. Denison shall effect that reform 
—for which I promise him great popularity | 


“according to results,” or (as was exaggeratedly 
pretended) according to time or some other 
means expended. Only here there is no exag- 
geration. A whole “profession” claim to be 
paid according to expenditure, while the three 
other professions to which it is compared are 
actually result-paid, and perhaps more simply 
and rigorously so than any others. 
precisely the three, so far as I know, the most 
directly contrasted with the one Mr. Denison 
meant to disparage,—in short, the three unfittest 
for his purpose. 

Instead of disparaging our architects, then, 
this gentleman has so needlessly, and, indeed, 
unduly exalted them, that I hold it very shabby 


lof their Institute not to have accorded him a 


special vote of thanks; and, on the other hand, 
I think Mr. Denison must himself see, on 
reperusing his words, that he unintentionally, 
but not the less unjustly, by these comparisons 
vilified three respectable bodies of men—brokers, 
auctioneers, and stock-jobbers—and owes them 
all three several apologies. 

But now, sir, your correspondent, Mr. Harris, 
is of the opinion of that jury of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s above cited,—a jury, I undertake to 
say, composed, if not of architects or builders, 
then of upholsterers, man-milliners, et hoc genus, 
and of whose successors to-day not one sees 
anything “vicious or unreasonable” in the 
custom in question. The first conclusion I draw 
hence is, that Mr. Harris must be precisely the 
artist for these people; that he and they are 
made for each other ; and, I hope, have plenty of 
dealings together. Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing in his language and that of the R.I.B.A. 
to be complained of. Why do they, and he in 
particular, persistently speak of themselves as 
* professional” men, and their customers as 
their “clients ?” 
as a mischievous abuse, and one that, if per- 
sisted in, must be arraigned before public 
opinion as a dishonest abuse of language, that 
xan have no conceivable object but to mislead 
the consulters of a body of tradesmen into the 
error that they stand to their advisers in the 
relation of clients to professional men, instead 
of customers to traders. The two relations are 
perfectly distinct, well understood, and under- 


stood by all rational people to be incompatible. | 


An old book, from which mottoes have been 


inscribed all over the Kensington Museum, and | 
| which “the Church doth read for example of) 


life and instruction of manners,” tells us,— 
“ Neither consult with ..... a merchant con- 
cerning exchange; nor a buyer of selling; nor, 
&e...... hearken not unto these in any 
matter of counsel.” But Mr. Harris, after ex- 
plaining that he is simply, as regards any par- 
ticular job, in partnership with the builder 
thereof, claims to advise, nay, talks of his 
“ detective duties in watching and protecting 
his client,’—that is, his customer. Protecting 
from whom? From Mr. Harris’s own trade- 
partner, forsooth! And others of your cor- 
respondents talk of an architect being umpire or 
arbitrator between the contractor and owners 
of a work;—judge between his own partner and 
their joint customer! 

No wonder things have to be called, then, by 
false names—a trade a “ profession,’ and cus- 
tomers “ clients.” I protest against the present 
use of these terms, sir, as a shabby, shuflling 
cheat. 


I protest against these terms | 





piece sold for me, or a thirtieth, or what per | 


declared themselves, by their publication of 
1862, tradesmen, the partners of tradesmen, and 
nothing else. Whatever they might claim to be 
in Lord Kenyon’s time, when it was known that 
none could, without breaking the law, obtain 
any “per-centage on outlay,” the reversal of 
that rule leaves the present generation of them 
without the shadow of a claim to be called a 
“ profession,” except in the sense wherein the 
word is applied to every occupation, from govern- 


ing to begging. The distinction of “ profes- 
sional man” from “tradesman” is perfectly 


established and definite, and has nothing to do 
with kinds or degrees of learning or skill. 
Every one understands, for instance, why a 
physician is a professional man; while the 
apothecary, who must study precisely the same 
sciences, and may be known to possess more of 
them, may even have graduated higher in them, 
is a tradesman. He is a tradesman who has 
towards his employer any such contrariety of 
interests as exists between buyer and seller; or 
we may lay down a stricter definition, thus:— 
Every one is most certainly a tradesman (or 
has been so) who sees, like the jurors above 
cited, nothing unreasonable in an adviser or 


| director of expenditure being paid a per-centage 


They are | 


The Royal Institute of Architects have | 


on that expenditure. But to every non-trading 
man, it appears, as it did to Mr. Scarlett and 
the other lawyers, unreasonable and insane ; and 
I challenge the two Institutes, of Architects and 
of Engineers, to produce one single person in 
Europe called professional, out of their own soi- 
disant “ professions,’ who will not consider it 
the acme of social insanity. When that is pro- 
duced—and not sooner—I will admit they are 
something else than tradesmen ; and what kind 
of tradesmen, at present, I forbear to say ; for 
there are tradesmen and tradesmen; and the 
term is a very wide one. M. Léclaire, I suppose, 
would call himself so, if among us; and the 
Institutes named are of tradesmen of another 
kind; and as trade also means handicraft, a 
crossing-sweeper is another,—of a respectability 
intermediate between the two former. 

I know of no stranger coincidence than the 
meeting of the accounts of M. Léclaire, and of 
the “professional charges” in one identical 
number of the Builder; and it leads me to end 
this letter with a very practical suggestion. It 
is this, sir: that though we wait and pray, year 
after year and decade after decade, for the rise 
of an English Léclaire, whenever we shall have 
a school of really professional building artists 
(for they—the paid “according to results’””— 
must repudiate the name “architects” as long 
as the paid according to expenditure—the Insti- 
tute—hold it), then it will be in the power of 
that school and their clients to initiate,—or to 
throw on their clients the sole responsibility of 
opposing,—the most blessed revolution in this 
age conceivable,—no less than at once and for 
ever, as regards the building trades, to abolish 
strikes, by abolishing their sole cause, that 
monstrous creature of the age, that reducti 1 
absurdum of its “economy,” the master-builder. 
For what, pray, is to hinder a real master- 
designer and a real client from making the 
relations between contractor and workmen a 
part of the speeification, a part of the contract ? 
What would prevent a designer, not himself to 
be the contractor’s partuer, demanding a Lé- 
claire, specifying one as he specifies a kind of 
brick or timber, by some Léclaire clauses (as I 
hope they may long be called) in every speciti- 
cation ; fixing the ratio to be observed between 
the final value of a labourer’s day, a masen’s, a 
carpenter’s, and every other, up to the eontrac- 
tor’ s,—requiring a strict account of every. man’s 
time before each payment to the latter, and 
that the men’s shares (all but the daily market- 
rate of wages) may be retained till dismissal or 
the end of the work? We read of a Sesostris 
claiming the gratitude of Egypt for great build- 
ings, on whose cornice was inscribed,—“ No 
Egyptian wrought on me.” Now I would propose 
a Sesostrian problem for nineteenth-century tem- 
ple-builders: to aim at rearing such as might 
bear on their honest brows to heaven such 
blazing inscriptions as these,—“ No plund 
journeyman toiled on me,” “ No stolen labour here,” 
“ No projfitmonger won by me.” Would not that 
be a feature at once more Medizeval and catholic 
than Pogin ever thought of reviving, and a 


|greater novelty just now than Mr. Harris’s 


latest Victorianism ? Will neither Archbishop 
Manning nor any future Spurgeon try what a 
Léclaire clause in a specification may cost, and 
whether it be not, after all, worth more than 
many mosaic pavements and many painted 
windows ? Epwarp L, GARBETT. 
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IRON AND CONCRETE CHURCH, VESINET, NEAR PARIS. 











M. Borreav, ARcHITECT. 
[See also p. 806. 





IRON AND CONCRETE CHURCH, 
VESINET, NEAR PARIS. 


In our last volume we gave some particulars 
of a church constructed of wrought and cast 
iron and concrete, the béton aggloméré of M. 
Coignet, that had been erected from the designs 
of M. Boileau, in the Park at Vésinet, at foot of 
the terrace of St. Germain. The engravings in 
our present number illustrate this building. The 
church of St. Eugéne, of which aleo M. Boileau 
was the architect, was the first in Paris, in which 
the application of cast and wrought iron was 
made to a considerable extent; and when the 


| design of the Vésinet chapel was being arranged, 
| M. Coignet requested M. Boileau to try the ex- 
| periment on a large scale, by substituting con- 
crete for stone. This was agreed to, and the 
result is a church having its walls in one 
piece, as well as the columns and open work 
parapets. 

The eastern entrance, with a porch, is sur- 
mounted by a tower, and is flanked on each side 


| by a small chapei in the line of the side aisles. | 


| The church, which terminates with an apse, is 
| divided into nave and side aisles, separated from 


it by grouped slender columns of cast iron, which | 


‘rise as high as the side walls. From these spring 


Pointed arches, of iron also, over the nave and 
over the bays, separating it from the aisle. These 
arches, carried up to the roof, relieve the walls 
of the pressure of the arches over the aisles. 
All the roofing is externally covered with two 
layers of wrought iron plate, separated a few 
|inches asunder by a hermetically imprisones 
layer of air. The length of the edifice is 170 ft. 
7 in., the breadth 55 ft. 9 in., and the height to 
the summit of arches of nave 55 ft. 9 in.; 60 
that the breadth is equal to the height internally. 
| The spire is 131 ft. 3 in. high. ; 

About 300 residences have already been built 
at Vésinet, 
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VILLA RESIDENCE, WIMBLEDON PARK, 
SURREY. 

In continuation of the series of illustrations | 
of residences of various degrees of importance 
we are seeking to afford our readers, we give in 
our present number a view and two plans of a | 
residence recently erected in Wimbledon Park, 
from the designs of Mr. John Giles, architect, for | 
Mr. W. Edgcumbe Rendle. It includes fourteen 
bed-rooms and dressing-rooms, three reception- 
rooms, billiard-room, kitchen, conservatory, and | 
stable. Two of the bed-rooms are on a second- | 
floor, above the nursery, and two of them in the | 
tower. The walls are faced with white bricks | 
and some few red ones, with Bath stone dressings. | 
The roofs are covered with red and blue tiles. 

The cost, exclusive of the billiard-room, con- | 
servatory, &c., has been something under 
5.0007, 








Infant mortality during the cold months at 


| Margate is exceedingly low. I am not without 
| hope of being able to determine the local health 


of the principal Italian towns as accurately as 
Shoreditch or Manchester. Unfortunately the 
subject is unattractive. 

Of course it is understood that no special claim 
is made for Margate beyond having a mortality 
of 16 per 1,000. Therefore the same advan- 


itages are to be found at Eastbourne, Isle of 


Wight, Anglesea, the Scottish Isles, and certain 
parts of Norway, all of which enjoy a temperate 
climate and low death-rate, and the absence of 
pulmonary affections. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE opening meeting of the session 1865-66 


| was held on Monday evening last, at the House, 


| in Conduit-street. 
The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. | 
| meetings, discussions, lectures, and the examina- 


THE HEALTHFULNESS OF MARGATE. 


As we have had occasion lately to point out | 
some local disarrangements and evils existing in | 
Margate, always a healthful resort, we have the 
more pleasure in printing the following com- | 
munication from Mr. Edward Mottley, who pub- 
lished in 1863 a very remarkable Report on the 
Sanitary Condition of that town. Mr. Mottley 
dates from Wirzburg, in Bavaria. 

This sea bath, says the writer, is so exten- 
sively visited by invalids, that its sanitary con- 
dition is a matter of great interest, and to watch 
its fluctuations is an imperative duty the cor- 
poration owe to the visitors and the resident 
inhabitants. 

The town of Margate is distinguished for its 
local health ; but circumstances not always ad- 
verted to, or considered, have brought this quality 
of the sub-district Margate into question. I 
twice volunteered to examine the death-rate, be- 
lieving that the mortality of a region is the only 
test to its salubrity (where no trade dangerous 
to health is exercised). I took Dr. Parr as my 
guide, and humbly followed the path he has so 
admirably traced out, to lead us to the truth. 

Iam so convinced of the eminent advantages 
that Margate presents as a place of winter resi- 
dence, that I intend to take its mortality during 
the colder months as one of the principal tests 
of the value of a region as a place of residence 
for invalids during the winter. Medical advice 
and public opinion point to the South of Europe 
as a place of winter refuge. Statistical inquiry 
points out certain favoured districts in the North 
of Europe as the least subject to sudden varia- 
tion in temperature and an atmosphere singularly 
pure. These regions, I venture to affirm, are 
known by their death-rate. The unexceptionally 
healthy districts are to be recognised, their 
annual mortality not exceeding 16 per 1,000 

living, for a series of years. 

I find the mortality of the town of Margate 
was only 12 per 1,000 (twenty-five years’ annual 
average), and the number dying during the last 
six months—from October to March, 1864-5— 
only at the annual rate of 12 per 1,000. I am| 
now employed in collecting the vital statistics of | 
the shores of the Mediterranean, or the most | 
celebrated winter resorts in the south of France 
and Italy, and the observations of the resident 





physician on the climate. I will trouble you| 


with only one example, a comparison of Venice 
with Margate!—the “Sea Cybele” with a 
Cockney watering-place,—a singular comparison, 


but not without interest :— | 


A. J. Beresford Hope, M.P. 


[Nov. 11, 1866, 


he would like to admit as members of the Insti. 
tute all those engineers who had built what 
might be called monumental structures, such, 
for instance, as great railway-stations and dock. 
yard works, similar to those built at Plymouth 
by Sir John Rennie. He was, therefore, in 
favour of admitting all engineers of repute, 
whether Royal Engineers, naval engineers, 
military engineers, or civil engineers—in fact, 
all who had produced works which might be 
regarded as architectural in their character. 
With reference to the Royal Academy in con. 
nexion with architecture, he felt bound to express 
his regret that the members of the architectural 
profession had dissociated themselves from the 
Academy. He had himself been a student of 
the Academy, and he had derived great benefit 
from it. He recommended students of archi- 
tecture to attend the Academy, and to associate 
with the students of painting and sculpture 
whom they would find there. It should be 





remembered that the Institute did not pretend 


| to teach the student of architecture his profes- 


The following honorary Fellows were elected :— | 
Lord Elcho, M.P.; Mr. W. Stirling, M.P.; Sir | 
‘freely offered; but it could not be called an 
| Academia Artis, as it had no claim to such a 


Walter James, bart.; and Mr. John Ruskin. 
Numerous donations were announced, includ- 


ing a copy of the address of Professor Hayter | 
Lewis, recently delivered before the students of | 


the London University College. 

The President took occasion to refer to the 
satisfaction which he was sure they all felt at 
Mr. Lewis’s having been placed in a position to 


deliver such an address. University College had | 
certainly sustained a loss by the retirement of | 


Mr. Donaldson; but it had been compensated by 
the accession of Mr. Hayter Lewis. The hon. 


gentleman then announced an important dona- | 
tion of 120 volumes of books, &c., from the late | 


Cambridge Camden Society, now the Ecclesiolo- 


gical Society. As it was no longer necessary for | 


the latter to maintain a library, they had pre- 
sented these books to the Institute, being of 
opinion that they could not be bestowed in a 
better direction. 

The Rev. Mr. Webb (the hon. secretary to the 
Ecclesiological Society) testified to the gratifica- 


tion which it afforded the Society to know that 
| among the architects of Europe. 


the Institute appreciated the gift. 


Mr. Hayward stated that there were eight | 


volumes of drawings in the collection. 

Messrs. Florence, Dillon, and Davis were, on 
ballot, elected Associates of the Institute. 

Mr. Donaldson, referring to the address of 
Mr. Hayter Lewis, delivered at University Col- 
lege, recommended the curriculum adopted at 


that institution to the attention of students of | 
architecture, as he believed it would be produc- | 
tive of great advantage, more especially to) 


sion, although it was quite willing to assist, by 
tion of such persons as chose to present them- 


selves for the purpose. Such aids as these it 


title. With respect to the architectural exhi- 
bition, he regretted that anything of the 


| kind had been attempted; it had not proved a 


success ; and he also regretted that the Royal 
Academy had not found better accommodation 
for such drawings and designs as the profession 
might be disposed to exhibit on their walls. He 
hoped the profession would rouse themselves in 
reference to this matter, and that such a pres- 
sure might be brought upon the Academy that 
it would be forced to give the architects the 
accommodation they required. The President 
had also referred to the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Exhibition in Paris. This was a subject 
of great importance, and he ventured to express 
a hope that a committee would be formed with- 
out delay, to put itself in communication with 
the French commissioners, in order that the 
architectural profession of England might be 
worthily represented at the forthcoming contest, 
and take the position to which it was entitled 


Mr. Godwin said he had great pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks to the President, 
and he would do so in a dozen words. The first 
half would be devoted to the expression of his 
gratification and thanks for the catholic, elo- 
quent, and useful discourse which the President 
had just delivered, and which he was sure they 
had all heard with equal pleasure ; and the second 
half would be to express his satisfaction at see- 
ing the representatives of the public press again 


those members of the Architectural Association | in that room. As one of the earliest members 
who might desire to present themselves for ex-| of the Institute, he congratulated them upon 
amination to the Institute. Two years devoted|a step away from what he regarded as the 
to the course of study directed by his friend and | suicidal policy of secrecy, and in the direction 
successor, would, he was persuaded, amply repay | of that policy of publicity for their proceed- 
the trouble. Mr. Donaldson also referred to the | ings to which the Institute owed so much of its 


} 


donation of Mr. Bruton’s work on “ Ecclesiasti-| position, and by means of which it was begin- 


cal Dilapidations, 


which, he remarked, con- | ning materially to influence the outer public in 


tained a great deal of interesting and useful | favour of their art. He cordially seconded the 


information for the profession. 


| proposition before the meeting. 


Votes of thanks were accorded to the donors| Professor Kerr also expressed the pleasure 
of books, &c., and to those gentlemen who had | which he had derived from hearing the address 


delivered student lectures last session. 


| paper and light. 
| sede the operation of tracing. 


Average Population:—Venice, 123,290. Margate, 10,000. | address (which will be found elsewhere), 


13 years = 130,000,* 
Average per 
1,000 living. 





Venice. Margate. Venice. Maryate. | 
SOBRE iccciinn CR cece TD iincte ee cs saine il 
February .......0.6 368  ...00 me ' anteing Pe ace 12 
ee. ee . oS sem eee 12 
BOOM .cocignnesercts i Say vesass a ii 
May .... eer BFE ccssee OO cckcs 12 
Jun ‘ oe peer TP henene re ‘ 
> ome jog asad rr re lu 
eee ee a ee OP eases 16 
September ...... ain .—- a sneoua 16 
ct ee Se | eer, ee E ovanea ae 
November ...... 385 ...... an * pease soe 12 
ee, | ee | Oe ented 13 
3,977 2,074 


Infant Mortality, cae 
without stillborn :—Venice, 857 deaths to 123,299 living. 


“ Margate, 347 ‘o 130,000 ,, 





* The Italian numbers are by Dr. Bertie-Namias calcu- 
lated with great care, without stillborn. The Margate 
numbers are from the registrar, attested by the district 
registrar, the sub-district registrar, and examined by 
another officer. i 


|of the President. It struck him forcibly that 


| Mr. Hayward exhibited specimens of plans, Mr. Hope had evinced a proper spirit in endea- 
| printed from the originals by means of prepared | vouring to draw together the architects and the 
He considered it would super- engineers. He was sure they were all agreed 


as to the view which he had taken of the rela- 


The President having read his inaugural tions which ought to exist between the two sec- 


| tions of the profession; and he ventured to throw 


Mr. Donaldson, in moving a vote of thanks to | out a suggestion, whether it might not be de- 


| the President, observed that the discourse just | sirable for the Institute to elect a certain num- 


delivered was full of interesting topics, treated | ber of members of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
in a broad and distinct manner; and he trusted neers as honorary Fellows, in return for the 


| that it would act as a stimulus to the members | election of a similar number of their own mem- 
to follow during the ensuing session the princi-| bers to a like distinction among the engineers. 


ples laid down in it. The President had referred 


| At present architects could only be elected 


to the engineers as essentially forming a por- | Associates of the Institution of Engineers, and it 
ition of the architectural body. He was glad | was questionable whether they would like to 
to hear the observations which he had made. | join the engineers, in any number, in a lesser 


The engineers had now grown into a body of 
such importance in a scientific and artistic sense, 
that they had taken whet might be termed a 
distinctive form. The profession of the architect 
was an honourable one—even the engineers 
must admit that; and, indeed, so honourable 
was it, that famous ship-builders were proud to 
call themselves naval architects; and they had 
a perfect right to the appellation. For his own 
part, he had always been desirous of recognising 
the engineers as a part of the profession; and 


rank than that which they held among their ow2 
profession. 

Mr. Seddon (hon. gec.) thought it would be 
well if some understanding could be arrived at 
between the two bodies, with regard to the 
reciprocal interchange of members; for, as Pro- 
fessor Kerr had already stated, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers would not admit an architect 
among them, although he might be a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute, to a higher rank than an 
Associate. He was anxious to know whether, if 
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an engineer were proposed for election into the 
Institute, it was likely that he would be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. J. Papworth said he, for one, would de- 
cline to ballot in favour of any member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, while their law 
remained as it was; and to show his sincerity, 
he begged to state that he had assured one 
of his own family, who was a member of that 
Institution, and desired to be elected a member 


of the Institute of British Architects, that he | 


would oppose him if he were put forward. 

The vote of thanks to the President was then 
put, and carried unanimously. 

The President, in acknowledging the compli- 
ment, said he felt very much honoured and 
gratified, and indeed relieved, by the manner in 
which his address had been received that even- 
ing. He felt that he had a difficult and delicate 
duty to perform, and it rejoiced him much to 
think that he had given satisfaction. The ad- 
dress was written in the quietude of the country, 
and he had sent it to the press without taking 
the opinion of any one upon it. The manner in 
which some of the points referred to in it—the 
Engineers, and the French Exhibition—had 
been taken up by Mr. Donaldson, had also 
afforded him much pleasure. He hoped that the 
former subject would receive from the Institute 
the attention it deserved; and with regard to 
the latter, he might state that the subject had 
already been warmly taken up by the council, 
and that it stood as an agendum for that even- 
ing fortnight, on which occasion a paper on iron- 
work would be read by Mr. White, a gentleman 
who had given much study to the subject. 

Mr. Scott, Mr. E. M. Barry, Mr. Gibson, Mr. 
B. Ferrey, Mr. James Fergusson, Mr. Ashpitel, 
Mr. R. Brandon, Mr. I’Anson, Mr. W. White, Mr. 
Burges, Mr. Burnell, Mr, Charles Fowler, Mr. 
Porter, Mr. Truefitt, Mr. Garling, Mr. Hansard, 
Professor Lewis, Mr. Marrable, Mr. Roger Smith, 
Mr. James Thomson, Mr. Henry Shaw, Mr. 
Gordon Hills, Mr. E. T. Paris, Mr. G. L. Taylor 
(Taylor & Cresy), &c., were amongst those 
present. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION AND 
THE INSTITUTE. 

In the address with which the president opened 
the present session of the Institute of British 
Architects, on Monday last, Mr. Beresford Hope 
spoke in eulogistic terms of several societies 
having objects more or less akin to the profession 
of architecture, and recommended more intimate 
relations with them. The one architectural 
society for which he had not a kind word, but 
only disparagement, was the unfortunate Archi- 
tectural Exhibition. 

Mr. Donaldson, the late president, in moving a 
vote of thanks, not only echoed all the president 
had said of the Exhibition, but added expressions 
which I refrain from quoting, as good taste will 
probably lead to their modification before they 
are published. Both these speakers seemed to 
be influenced by the idea that if the Architec- 
tural Exhibition were given up, or if the Insti- 
tute repudiated all connexion with it, some 
better terms might be hoped for from the Royal 
Academy. As considerable misconception scems 
to exist on this point, I should like to be allowed 
to say a few words regarding it. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the 
Academy is the best possible form of a society, 
and composed of the best possible body of men, 
this does not alter the fact that, from the first 
hour of its existence to the present day, it is 
essentially an Association of Painters and Sculp- 
tors. To these classes the Exhibition is of vital 
importance. To individuals it is the only means 
of exhibiting their works, while to the body it is 
even more so a3 their only means of income. 
Every year the demands on their available space 
are becoming more and more urgent, and the 
attractiveness of their works draws a larger 
number of shillings from the public. 

It is true, of course, that architects are toler- 
ated in the body—but how? Three or four 
men — not always the most eminent — are 
selected, and are content to remain with a safe 
majority of nine to one always against them; 
and their exhibition is relegated to an ante-room, 
where it occupies one wall, among minia- 
tures, and other refuse of the Exhibition. 
There seems to be a vague sort of notion abroad 


that the Academy are going to get a larger space 


for exhibition, and when this is the case archi- 


cheered it since its establishment. 


tecture will be better treated. My impression is | 





that this is‘a mistake. If the space at their 
command were doubled to-morrow, they could 
| fill it. The architectural drawings look poor and 
| washy when placed in juxta-position with oil- 
| paintings. They do not draw a single shilling, 
and the painters feel that they could occupy the 





space these fill up far more attractively and 
|more payingly. Where this is the case, it would | 
be paying them a very bad compliment, as men | 
| of business, to suppose that they would continue | 
| to devote it to architecture. | 
| On the other hand, it has always appeared to | 
| me,—and it has to several others,—that as a body 
the British architects are not only numerically, | 
but in social position and architectural rank, | 
| quite equal to the painters; and consequently, 
if they associated with each other it ought to'| 
| be on terms of perfect equality. 


It has also | 
occurred to me and others that there is an 
essential difference between their arts, and the 
mode in which they are practised, notwithstand- | 
ing the accidental adjunct of the adjective 
“fine,” which seems the only link between 
them. 

Though perhaps not formally articulated, it 
was the existence of this feeling which led to 
the formation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; and the logical sequence would have 
been that the seceding body should also have 
established an exhibition of their own. The 
Institute did not take this view, but a consider- 
able number of the members of the profession 
thought so, and the consequence was the esta- 
blishment of the Architectural Exhibition some 
fifteen years ago. 

At any time during that period it would have 
been easy for the Institute, as a body, or for the 
members of the profession individually, to have 
come forward and rendered the exhibition 
attractive, self-supporting, and worthy of the 
profession. Many have exerted themselves 
worthily in the cause; but the Institute has not 
only held aloof, but on every occasion when an 
opportunity offered itself, done all it could to 
discourage the attempt, and throw cold water 
upon it; and last Monday, the council, through 
its two mouthpieces, the present and past presi- 
dents, went further in this direction than usual. 
To me it appears that the encouragement of a 
thoroughly congenial association would have 
been a wiser, or at all events a more generous 
policy than begging for the contemptuous 
patronage of the painters. 

The question is now of pressing interest, and 
I trust the profession will think seriously about 
it. Those who have been connected with the 
Exhibition during the last fifteen years are get- 
ting tired of this kind of treatment. They have 
offered architects every facility for having an 
exhibition worthy of their art; but they cannot 
accomplish it without their assistance, and if they 
will not now come forward the thing may drop 
through. Let us hope for better things; for if 
this should be the case, and the painters will 
not take pity on the architects—and they won’t— 
the latter may be left without any proper means 
of introducing their works to the public. While, 
however, the Institute is negotiating with the 
Academy, it will require only a very slight exer- 
tion on the part of the profession at large to 
enable the new committee, in spite of the Insti- 
tute, to open this year’s exhibition with a better 
show and brighter prospects than any which have | 


J. F. 





or inadvertency, if not ignorance, in a portion 
of my book with which I have, in reality, taken 
the utmost pains. As, I assure you, the passage 
in question was written deliberately, and only 
after weighing an antiquarian discussion, the 
“pros” and “cons” of which would have 
been out of place in my little book; and as, 
therefore, I have a defence for my incidental 
definition, I would,—trusting to your well-known 
sense of fairness, and the courtesy you have 
shown on former occasions in opening your 
columns to me,—ask for space to say a few 
words in explanation. 

It is, then, doubted by many eminent recent 
antiquaries, whether there is any foundation for 


| the supposition, long and still entertained by 


many besides yourself, that the words “ Saint 
Greal” are a corruption of the French words 
Sang-réel, of the Norman romances and trou- 
The distinguished antiquary Mr. Wright, 
for instance, says positively, in a note to his 
edition of the “‘ Mort d’Arthure,” that the words 
“ Saint Greal” have been improperly confounded 
with Sang-réel, the “ Real Blood.” By the way, 
the theological dogma of the Real Blood or 
Presence was, I believe, only established long after 
the date of theearlierromances. But more con- 
clusive, perhaps, is the testimony of the learned 
author of “ Britannia after the Romans.” This 
esteemed authority on the particular subject 
under consideration says: “ The story of the 
Saint Graal, or Greal, is no romance, but the 
most extravagant and daring imposture on 
record, in which it is endeavoured to pass off 


veurs. 


| the mysteries of bardism for direct inspiration 


of the Holy Ghost.” “ Greal,’ he says, “is a 
Welsh word, signifying an aggregate of prin- 
ciples, a magazine; and the elementary world, 
or world of spirits, was called the country of the 
Greal. From thence the word Greal, and in 
Latin, Gradalis, came to signify a vessel in which 
various messes might be mixed up.” Perhaps 
you will allow me to add, that although the 
history of the St. Greal, in Sir Thomas Malory’s 
compilation of the “ Arthurian Romances,” is 
little else than a tolerably intelligible religious 
allegory, strongly tinctured with the monastic 
ideas of the thirteenth century, and seemingly 
intended to throw discredit on chivalric great- 
ness; yet the writer above mentioned considers 
the story to be the most ancient of the “ Arthu- 
rian Romances,” and in its original form to have 
embodied the religious system which he terms 
“ Arthurism.” The date at the commencement 
of the work is 717, and he attributes the author- 
ship of it to the famous bard Tysilio. As an 
Arthurian myth, the “quest” may represent 
the priests of Arthur (i.e., the visible sun) setting 
out on their journey of initiation into the higher 
mysteries, which were ultimately to displace the 
worship of Arthur, the mysteries of that other 
“sun of no illusory lustre,” until whose coming 
Arthur was to be the sun. See the ancient 
poem of “ Arthur and Elicolod,” in the appendix 
to “ Britannia after the Romans.” Hence the 
grief of Arthur, and his declaration that the 
quest of the St. Greal would destroy the fellow- 
ship of the Round Table. Hence, also, the 
circumstance that, although the Round Table 
signified the world, and Arthur the sun, he never 
ventured to place himself in the “ perilous seat,’” 
but reserved it for him who was to penetrate the 
mystery of the St. Greal. The meaning of the 


| original myth becoming gradually obscured, the 


| later allegory of the “quest” in the “‘ Mort 


| @’ Arthure ” 
| marily representing a number of the great ones of 





THE “SANG-REEL” OF THE ARTHURIAN 
ROMANCES. 


Sir,—In your very favourable and kind notice 
of my “ Handbook for the Pictures in the West- 
minster Palace,’ you observe :—- 


** In describing one of Mr. Dyce’s works, by the way, 
‘The Vision of Sir Galahad and his Company,’ derived 
from the romance of the St. Greal, he | Mr, Gullick 
says,— 

* We need only remind the reader that, according to the 

later romance (which appears to be derived from the apo- 
eryphal gospel of Nicodemus), the St. Greal is the holy 
vessel, or “hanap,’’ from which Christ drank and gave ot 
the wine to his disciples at the Last Supper, and which is 
said to have been afterwards used by Joseph of Arimathea, 
to collect the blood which flowed trom the wounds of the 
Saviour.’ 
This seems scarcely to convey the story. The ‘ true 
blood’ was the Sang-réel, and it was the search for this in 
the vessel described, brought over and hidden, as was 
supposed, somewhere in Britain, that was the grand 
object of the institution of the Round Table.” 


Now it seems to me that this observation may 


possibly lead to the belief, or at least leave an 
impression, that I have shown some carelessness 


may probably be interpreted as pri- 


the earth preparing to forsake the world and its 
honours, to devote themselves for a time to 
penitence and the offices of religion. Adopting 


| this view of the romance, I also bore in mind the 


fact that there is no definite statement in the 


| Mort d’Arthure” that the blood contained in the 
| cup, or “ hanap,” was the object of the “ 


quest.” 
For these, among other reasons, I only felt justi- 
fied in stating that the cup was the object of 


search, tacitly leaving it to the reader to enter- 


tain his own opinion, or draw his own inference 
as to whether the great sanctity of the vessel 
was supposed to arise from what it had contained 
or did still contain. 

I trust it may not be deemed egotistical to 
add that the account in my Handbook of Dyce’s 
great works in the Queen’s Robing-room (the 
substance of which had appeared in the Illus- 
trated London News, and which I have again 
given in the Art-Journal for the present month) 


‘is the result of much research and thought, 


aided by private papers of the painter, and 
copies of his correspondence with the Fine-Art 
Commissioners, kindly placed at my disposal by 
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the artist’s family. Unfortunately, however, 
these contain very few allusions to the various 
personages introduced in the frescoes, and I 
have only succeeded in identifying some of the 
minor characters, after careful collocation of 
many passages throughout the “ Mortd’Arthure,” 
and other remains or works in the broad field of 
Arthurian literature. Tos. J. GULLICK. 

*.* We willingly insert this statement of Mr. 
Gallick’s views, but retain our opinion as to the 
St. Greal. 





LORD PALMERSTON’S LONDON 
RESIDENCES. 


WE are led to believe that, for “Carlton House- 
terrace,’ given as the residence of the late Lord 
Palmerston between 1843 and 1850, we should 
have said No. 4, Carlton-gardens, where he was 
the tenant of the late Mr. Adrian Hope, brother 
of Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, who now has the 
care of the house as executor and guardian of 
Mr. Adrian Hope’s son and heir. On Lord 
Palmerston vacating it, Sir James Hogg became 
the tenant, and still occupies it. When Lord 
Palmerston left Carlton Gardens, he went to 
Hamilton-terrace, Piccadilly, to the house of 
Mr. Beaumont, M.P. for Cumberland, and re- | 
mained there some time before going to Cam- 
bridge House. Mr. Beaumont’s house is next to 
the one occupied by the late Marquis of Nor- 
thampton, and where he held his never-to-be- | 
forgotten soirées ag President of the Royal 
Society. 

In speaking of recent burials in Westminster 
Abbey, we recalled simply some at which we 
bad been present. We may mention, in addi- 
tion, that of Lord Dundonald, Lord Clyde, and 
the Duke of Northumberland, in the private 
vault that belonged to him. 





j 





| 

THE HORSHAM CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 
Tue restorations in hand are gradually | 
approaching towards completion. The tower 
has been denuded of plaster, and pointed. The 
Norman arch of the tower, and the lofty west 
wall of the church, are being ornamented with 
coloured designs and reproductions of patterns | 
which were discovered in scraping away the 
whitewash, during the present and earlier) 
repairs. There are two large cartoons to be | 
sketched here,—one the Annunciation (the) 
church being dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin), | 
which will be so drawn as to obviate in a. 
manner the curious appearance of the tower- | 
arch not being placed in the centre of the wall. | 
Above this will be introduced a representation | 
of the Last Supper. The ribs and bosses of the | 
ceiling were picked out with colour before the | 
present restoration, and it has been the endea- | 
vour of the artist to reproduce and enhance the 
former designs. The tie-beams are now being 
made to harmonise with the tints of the ceiling. 
The chancel is more elaborately treated, gilding | 
having been introduced. Here, too, the wall- 
plate is masked by a curious cornice. Here the 
tie-beams have angels on the supporting corbels, 
and on their shields are depicted the emblems 
of “the Passion.” Neither the ornamentation 
of the west wall, ceiling, nor any of the stained 
windows, are defrayed out of the public funds 
entrusted to the committee. The pews are open 
seats, without doors. Hot-water pipes are carried 
beneath the pavement. A new organ, by Mr. 
Willis, of London, is being prepared: it will cost 
nearly 7001. A space has been reserved for it on 
the north side of the chancel. The pulpit, of 
carved oak, on a sandstone base, is to be placed 
against the north-eastern pillar, where the nave 
and chancel meet. Had the committee more 
funds at their disposal, the base would have 
been, according to the architect’s design, of 
Sussex or Purbeck marble ; but this must be left, 
like the flooring-tiles, reredos, spire, and glazing 
of the windows, for further restoration. It is 
hoped very soon to see the stained glass of the 
east window of the chancel fixed in its place, 
and that of the west window in the tower: the 
expense of the latter is defrayed by the “ labour- 
ing classes” of the parish. The artist of both 
these is Mr. O’Connor, of London, and the 
upper portion of the east window was inserted 
some time ago: the ladies’ committee had col- 
lected 6001. for the purpose of embellishing the 
window. Private individuals have determined 


| Bangor. 
| English. 
| 21 ft. 6 in. ; transept, 17 ft. by 16 ft. 3 in. ; chan- 


| church is built of stone from the local quarries, | 
| where coals were cheap 
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east window of the south aisle, in the south 
window of the Shelley chantry, and in the 
several lancets in the aisles: the five western 
windows of the church are also private gifts. 
The lighting of the church with gas, for evening 
services, is effected by pendent coronz, suspended 
between the arches, from brackets, under the 
string-course in the nave: the aisles are lighted 
upon a somewhat similar principle, and in the 
chancel an immense corona, of sixty-five lights, 
hangs from the roof. The designs are approved 
of by the architect, and are the workmanship of 
Mr. Skidmore. The ground-plan of the building 
has been considerably altered and enlarged, by 
the addition of another south aisle, and the 
throwing open the two chantry chapels; while, 
to economise space in the chancel, and to make 
sufficient room for the new organ, the ancient 
priests’ door has been built up, and a new 
Perpendicular entrance opened in the vestry 
wall. An improvement has been made by level- 
ling the earth in portions of the churchyard, and 
widening the paths up to the several doors. 





LLANFAIRISGAER, NORTH WALES. 


THE new parish church of Llanfairisgaer was 
consecrated on the 21st ult., by the Bishop of 
The style of the building is Early 
It consists of a nave, 68 ft. 10 in. by 





cel, 22 ft. 3in. by 19 ft.; 
8 ft., and has a bell gable at the west-end. 


vestry, 12 ft. 3 in. by | 
The 


faced with Newry granite, the window dressings, | 
&c., being of Wrexham stone, and will accommo- | 
date 285 persons. The several roofs are framed | 
with coupled rafters, stained and varnished. 
The nave and transepts are fitted up with low | 
open seats, and the chancel, with stalls on each | 
side, for the choristers, and with prayer-desk | 
and lectern, the pulpit being placed at the south- | 
west angle of the nave. The aisles are paved 
with black and red Staffordshire tiles, and the | 
chancel, with Hawes & Co.’s encaustic tiles, of | 
appropriate design. Over the altar is an orna- | 
mental centre piece, with the Commandments, 
the Creed, and Lord’s Prayer on either side, exe- | 
cuted by Messrs. Drury & Smith, of Sheffield. | 

The east window of three lights is filled in| 
with stained glass, the gift of the widow of the 
late Mr. J. G. Griffith, of Llanfair, in memory | 
of her husband, who was a liberal contributor to 
the funds of the church, and also gave the site 
on which it is built. The centre light of the 
above window bas three medallions (surrounded | 
by elaborate tracery), representing the Birth, 
Crucifixion, and Ascension; the side lights two | 
medallions each, containing the Burial, Pente- 
cost, Passion, and Resurrection, illustrating the 
sentence in the Litany, beginning, “‘ By thine 
agony and bloody sweat, by thy Cross and 
Passion,” &c.; the whole executed by Messrs. 
O’Connor, of London. The font, worked in Caen | 
stone, is placed at the west end, near the 
entrance door. The church is warmed by a) 
Gill stove apparatus, supplied by Mr. Edw. 
Firth, C.E., of Rotherham, and is lighted by | 
twelve parafine bracket-lamps, and with candle | 
brackets on the pulpit, by Messrs. Cox, London. 
The architect of the church was Mr. G. Weight- 
man, of Sheffield; and the builder, Mr. William | 
Thomas, Menai Bridge. 





THE METROPOLITAN GAS MOVEMENT. 





Tue struggle which many years since the 
Builder, single-handed, set agoing in the metro. | 
polis (as elsewhere throughout the country), be- | 
tween gas consumers and gas producers, is likely | 
to come to a grand crisis in the ensuing Darlia- | 
ment. If the metropolitan gas consumers will | 
now give their powerful leaders—the City Cor- 
poration—moral and material support, the tyran- 
nical and overreaching monopolists who have for | 
so long ridden rough-shod over them, will be at 
their mercy, and little of it do they deserve. The | 
common council of the City Corporation have | 
determined to apply to Parliament for powers to 
erect gas-works, and to manufacture or contract | 


gas to the citizens of London. 
The leader of the movement in the Council 





to place “ memorials” of stained glass in the 


for the supply of gas, and lay down new or pur. | 
chase existing gas mains for the distribution of | 


is Mr. Dresser Rogers, who carried his point by | 
an excellent address on the subject, in which he | 
showed how great a public benefit it had been, 


me 





to Manchester, Halifax, and other towns, that 
their respective municipal authorities had taken 
the supply of gas into their own hands. Mr, 
Rogers remarked that 


‘There were no less than fifty-eight towns where the 
gas was so supplied. Amongst others, at Manchester 
Oldham, Rochdale, Stockport, Halifax, Doncaster, Wal. 
sall, and they did it profitably. At Manchester, the cor. 
poration, after paying every expense, were enabled to 
realize profits to the large amount of 59,545/, last year 
and that was after paying all liabilities, and setting aside 
12,000/, odd for depreciation of plant and so forth. At 
Halifax, again, the corporation has —_ the works 
of an existing company, by Act of Parliament, and, by 
the assets published in June, 1864, they find the capital 
was 123,275’, The income during the year was 24,359/, . 
and the expenditure, 14,599/., es profit of 9,759/. 
for the year, Then, also, they supplied the public lamps 
at 1s. 8d. per 1,000 ft., and the private consumer from 
3s, 2d. to 4s. Gas was supplied equally cheap at Walsall 
and other places, and if it could be done there, he said it 
could be done in the City. Now, as to the mode by which 
the Corporation should undertake the supply. He did 
not say that they should manufacture the gas themselves, 
but rather that they should erect the works, contract for 
the manufacture of the gas, and supply the consumers, 
There were plenty of spots in the outskirts of London 
suitable for the erection of such works, and they could 
engage with a gas engiveer respecting the manufacture of 
the gas, and undertake the supply. He had taken the 
opinion of a gas engineer himself, who said that 250,000/, 
would be sufficient capital,” 


As to the question of fair prices for gas, Mr. 
Rogers instanced the following cases :— 


** At Plymouth, gas was 2s. 0d. per 1,000 ft.; at White. 
haven, Walsall, Newcastle, Birmingham, and Cardiff, it was 
less than 3s. At Manchester, where they supplied twenty. 
candle , 3s. 2d. ; Edinburgh, Glossop, Leicester, Liver- 

ool, Macclesfield, Oldham, Preston, Rochdale, Staley. 

ridge, Wolverhampton, Bradford, Cheltenham, and 
Derby, from 3s. to 3s. 8d. It might be said by some that 
the gas could be — at these places cheaper than in 
London, because coals were much cheaper; but that was 
a fallacious argument, as he believed he could show, for 
the residuary product of the gas, 
coke, was considerably less in price. At Plymouth, where 

as was supplied at 2s. 9d. per 1,000 ft., the coals were 
Concha trom Newcastle ; and they there paid ten per cent. 
dividend, and were getting 15s. 6d. per chaldron for their 
coke; and at the south of London, where they were sup- 
plying gas, not three miles from the City, at 3s. 4d. per 
1,000 ft., whilst the citizens had to pay 4s. 6d. By com. 
parison, 8 tradesman in Manchester paid lJ, 1s. for 
7,000 ft. of pure twenty-candle gas: in London he paid 
ll, lls. 6d. for the same quantity of impure ten-candle 
gas.” 

Should the City Corporation prove them. 
selves capable of opening the gas monopoly 
within the City boundaries, the league without 
must soon follow ; so that it is for the direct and 
material interest of the metropolitan gas con- 
sumers generally to support to the utmost their 
leaders within the City limits. It is earnestly 
to be hoped, therefore, they will make the City 
question in every respect their own question, 
and convince the new Parliament that the 
whole metropolis is at the back of the City 
Corporation. 





WOODEN BUILDINGS: METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


At the Clerkenwell Police-court, on the 3rd 
inst., Mr. George Leech, builder, was summoned 


' before Mr. D’Eyncourt, by the district surveyor 


of South Islington, for having erected a stable- 
building, 12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and about 7 ft. 
high, in the rear of house No. 142, Essex-road, 
occupied by Mr. Henry Hall, butcher, without 
giving notice to the district surveyor, as required 
by the Act; also for having constructed the said 


_ building of woodwork, contrary to the first 


schedule, Preliminary Rule I., and not abating 
the irregularity when called on so to do. 

The surveyor had made many endeavours to 
obtain amendment, without effect. Leech pleaded 
guilty on both summonses: he knew he was 
doing wrong, he said, and had told the employer, 
Mr. Hall, he would not take the responsibility. 
Since he left it the building had been put on 


| wheels. 


The magistrate said the builder could not 
avoid the penalty of breaking the law by telling 
some one else he must take the consequences ©! 
the deed. It was to be regretted that the Act 
did not allow the district surveyor to proceed at 
once against the owner. With the concurrence 
of the district surveyor, under the circumstances, 
the fine was reduced to 10s., with 12s. 6d. costs. 
On the second summons, the magistrate, who 
went very carefully into the matter, and referred 
especially to the case Stevens v. Gourlay (29 
Law Journal, C.P. 1), made an order to amend 
the irregularity by substituting enclosure walls 
of incombustible materials, and covering the 
roof with incombustible material. The builder 


| said the owner would probably refuse to let him 


do it. , 

It may be useful to mention that, if the magi 
strate’s order to amend be not complied with, 
the builder, in such a case, incurs a penalty not 
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exceeding 201. a day; and the district surveyor | 
may send workmen on to the premises, do what | 
ig necessary, and recover the expenses from the 
owner. The extent to which an owner is amcna- 
ble to the builder at common law, in respect o! 
the earlier proceedings in such a case, seems to 
call for inquiry. 





SANITARY SUGGESTIONS. 


THE not improbable visitation of cholera is 
stirring up some, and ought to stimulate all, 
public authorities, to the vital necessity and 
urgency of the application of sanitary measures. 
Where in past years works of drainage and 
water supply have been neglected, it is now of 
little use for such places to attempt more than | 
superficial measures; that is, such remedies as | 
are most readily applied; and then (once the 
panic over) it will be for them to say whether 
they will wrap themselves up in the cloak of a 
penurious economy and fancied security, until 
they are once more roused to temporary activity 
by the recurrence of a plague whose food is dirt, 
and whose very existence depends upon their 
negligence; or will they learn the value of a! 
human life, and the immense national importance 
of the public health. 








! 
The coffin goes slowly by : 
Never mind; what care I ? | 
Rates are easy; no sewer, no drain; | 
What did before will do again. 
The widow groans, the children weep: } 
In workhouse ward to-night they'll sleep. } 


Apathy is not by any means, however, the 
universal rule, as I can attest to the unceasing | 








endeavours of many public authorities to pro- | 
mote to the fullest degree the public health of! 





their respective localities. The following few 
simple and suggestive ideas have been printed | 
and circulated extensiveiy in several districts, | 
with the most beneficial results. In drawing | 
them up, I had in mind the class of persons 
they were specially designed for; and their cir- 
culation in other places might lead to good 
results ; therefore I submit them to you:—_ 

“ Ist. Perfect cleanliness of the person and of 
dwellings is of the utmost importance. 








2nd. A free admission of fresh air into all 
apartments, especially sleeping-rooms. 

3rd, Abstinence from eating fruit which is 
over-ripe, or flesh or fish which is not perfectly 
fresh. 

ith. The lime-washing of all rooms, cellars, 
privies, outbuildings, courts, alleys, and all con- —-—— 
fined places. 

5th. The removal from the neighbourhood of 
dwellings of all filth, refuse, garbage, dung, or 
other offensive matter. 

6th. The keeping of swine near to dwellings, 
and the keeping of poultry or pigeons withii 
divellings,* should be at once discontinued. 

7th. A free use of chloride of lime wherever 
there is any offensive smell arising from any 
close or confined room or place, or from any 
offensive druin, &c., &e. 

With a view to assist poor persons to comply 
with suggestions Nos. 4 and 7, the Local Board 
will supply chloride of lime, quicklime, and 
whitewash. Brushes free on application at the 
offices of the Local Board between the hours of 

and in the afternoon of every day except 
Sunday.” 

How could a local board or corporation better 
spend a few shillings or pounds than in the 
wholesale distribution of information such as the 
foregoing, and in the providing and supplying 
free the means of carrying out the suggestions ? 

JoserH Briervey, C.E. 


CHURCH 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


this school has been held in St. Mary’s Hall, 
Coventry. The meeting was large and respect- 
able: a great many ladies were present. The 
mayor presided. The mayor said, he had ob- 
served with pleasure the improvements which 
had been made in the designs of ribbous and 
watches in this city, and they had no doubt 
been indebted in some degree to the school of 
art for the improvement in the staple manufac- 
tures of the town. He congratulated them upon 
having such a building in which to pursve their 
studies as the new School of Art, as compared 
with what he might call the hole of a building 
which they formerly occupied. The influence 
of such a place as the new school must be bene- 
ficial to the pupils. The twenty-first annual 
report stated that the number of local medals 
obtained at the last examination was twenty- 
four, and ten received honourable mention. In 
| the national competition, two national medallions 
|} and one honourable mention were obtained. The 
eS ao a _.__| number ‘of medals and medallions obtained has 

THE ARCHITECT! BAY, EXHIBITIC IN AND | not been so great as in some former years; but 
THE PRESS. as a higher standard of excellence is required by 

Sir,—Believing that you have the welfare of the Archi- | the department, the number compares favour- 
tectural Exhibition at heart, I venture to reply to the ably with that obtained by other schools. The 


passage in the Builder of November 4th, and state that *y : : 8 
the curator, who gave offence to the representative of the number of pupils _under instruction during the 
press, retires from his duties at Christmas next. year has been 700, and 171 under superin- 


a ey y at the es ——- * = soeetane tendence. There were distributed on the present 
referred to; but I am given to understand had the repre- a ° : P 2. 352 om 2 
sentative of the press attended the committee as re- occasion two national meCallions, besides medals 
quested, a resolution might then have been arrived at ; | to twenty-five pupils, and a number of special 
and, with reference to the second meeting, I am sure the prizes. 


iro p no -aus . . . . . 
desire ras fully to exprene regret atthe annoyancecaused.| " ‘The Bath School.—The distribution of prizes 
and the importance of extending the knowledge of archi- to this school has also been made. The meeting 
tecture to the public, I trust the committee may receive | was held in the Council Chamber, the mayor 
One ae ae OS anon to improve the position of | presiding. The report stated that, in November, 

Tuomas Cuatreinp Crarxe, | 1864, the committee succeeded in engaging a 
master highly recommended by the Department, 
who had passed most successfully the highest 











* A very common practice in Lancashire, 








AT VESINET, PARIS. 


The Coventry School.—The annual meeting of 


INTERIOR. 


class examinations, and they had much pleasure 
in stating that it was a continual source of 
gratification to the committee that they had the 
good fortune to secure Mr. Puckett as the art- 
master to the Bath School of Art. The receipts 
from payment for pupils at the school, which for 
the whole year 1864 was only 67!. 10s. 6d., had 
in the last nine months amounted to 971. 6s. 5d.; 
and the committee had every reason to hope the 
fees for the whole twelve months would be more 
than double that of the previous year. 

The Cork School.—The fifteenth annual distri- 
bution, to the students of this school, of the 
medals and prizes, has taken place in the 
Rotunda of the Athenzeum, kefore a very large 
assembly. The chair was taken by the mayor, 
who passed a high eulogium on Mr. Brennan, 
the master of the school, who he said was not 
merely a thorough master but an enthusiast in 
his profession, and possessed the faculty of im- 
parting instruction to his pupils with facility, 
aud making their labour an agreeable one—a 
work of pleasure rather than a task. It was 
gratifying to him, as the head of the corporation, 
to think that they were the first municipal cor- 
poration to present to a school of design part of 
the funds at their disposal, and to see that the 
portion of the funds thus employed was not 
thrown away or given in vain. Mr. Brennan 
read the report for the year, from which it ap- 
peared that twelve medals were awarded, three 
students received honourable mention, six draw- 
ings were sent for national competition, twenty- 
eight students passed in the second grade ex- 
amination in freehand, geometry, perspective, 
model and memory drawing—many passing in 
two and some in three subjects. Two national 
medallions were received at the competition in 
London in 1864: these were awarded,—as so 
many of the Schools of Art prizes are,—to ladies, 
in this case for analyzing floral forms, so as to pro- 
duce ornament,—a stage in which the school has 
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always been successful. The department pur- 
chased them for examples. In the present year 
sixteen medals were obtained, thirteen drawings 
were retained for national competition, four 
students received honourable mention, and three 
were again awarded medallions at the national 
competition; fourteen students passed in free- 
hand, geometry, &c. This year Mr. John Daly 
offered prizes amounting to 101. for designs for 
Kidderminster carpets. The decision was left 
to Mr. Wallis, manufacturer at Kidderminster, 
and he awarded the prizes to Miss Baker, Mrs. 
Hill, and Miss Elizabeth White. A design for 
brocaded poplin, by Miss Baker, was purchased 
by the Messrs. Pim & Co., of Dublin, and it is at 
present worked in their loom in the Dublin 


Exhibition. 
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THE WAGES MOVEMENT. 


Chelmsford. — The following communication 
from Chelmsford shows what has been done in 
that town :—Recently, the journeymen carpen- 
ters and joiners of this town served a notice 
upon their employers to the effect that, unless 
an advance of 6d. per diem upon their rate of 
wages was submitted to, they would cease work 
after a given day. The master builders convened | 
a meeting, at which the following resolution was 
ananimously agreed to :— 


“That the master builders of Chelmsford, taking into 
consideration the rise of wages throughout the country 





generally, are willing to meet the request of the car- 
penters and joiners as far as possible; and in order to 
introduce a more correct system of payment, agree in | 
fature to by the hour, instead of, as at mt, by the | 
day ; and that such payment be suplenel comer ding to | 
the respective merits and capabilities of each workman.” 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 


At the last ordinary weekly meeting of the Me 
tan Board of Works, the eet of the Thames Emten 
ment Committee was brought up and read. It recom. 
mended the formation of the following approaches .— 
“From Whitehall-yard, at an estimated net cost of 
49,5001. ; from Whitehall-place, at an estimated cost of 
10,8001, ; from Charing-cross, through Northumberland 
House to the Embankment roadway at Charing-crogs 
Railway Bridge, including a branch leading southward to 
the Embankment roadway, a cross street from Great 
Scotland-yard to the extension from Whitehall-place, the 
widening of Northumberland-street, and the extension of 
Craven-street, at an estimated net cost of 189,300/. ; from 
Wellington-street to the Embankment roadway at Char. 
ing-cross ny Bridge, including a branch from the 
same to the Embankment roadway at Waterloo Bridge 
at an estimated net cost of 253,700d: ; from Villiers-street, 
at an estimated net cost of 1,200.; from Norfolk-street’ 
at an estimated net cost of 7,0001.”” 

The Chairman suggested that the report should be 
adopted without discussion, and referred to the Streets 


| Committee. 


The result has been, the inferior workmen ob- | 











Mr. Tite moved, “ That in order to form a to 
the Thames Embankment, as recommended by the com- 














‘ . 
INDE tained no favour, the better class received an |“ 
SUNDERLAND. Ms f ’ d the th ¢ ™ ‘k 1 | mittee, and to construct an embankment of the Thames at 
ee re : mecrease of wages, an t! et reatened strike fell | Chelsea, and to widen Park-lane at the Piccadilly end,— : 
Somer little stir has been produced in Sunder-|through. It is only fair to mention that the all of which, in the opinion of this Board, are desirable } 
land by recent remarks in our pages, and will, | rate of wages in this town in the building trade, | Fp te son Real lla nye le ply a 
gies Po bs ‘ : p ensio e win ies, 
it may be hoped, lead to improvements. The | judging from other places, is not commensurate | The motion having been seconded,— 
Bridge toll is to be lessened forthwith. Even | with the fair claims of labour. Ifthe character} Mr. Collinson moved an amendment, the object of ; 
from writers who profess to reply to our corre- | ‘ i shich | Which was to separate the Cheisea embankment from the . 
Pp ply men and labour here is equal to that which ne lan we. cw pe ge en, ~ cn j 
eer ages a ‘ 5 : -lat ovement ; bu ag discussion, it ; 
spondent’s strictures, comes further evidence of | is employed in London and elsewhere (about | was lost. ie oiler titentiinane dare prepeenk oe Q 
evils that need remedy. Thus the Sunderland which I have no doubt), it behoves the masters cession, but they met with a similar fate. E 
7 , speaking of one such, says,—“ The fol- to act liberally on their parts, and thus avoid |, 4 resolution was passed authorizing the officers of the é 
lowing extract from our correspondent’s letter is giving a plea for a general strike in the spring saieet ~~ asad veeanane ter oocls of tek ata d 
- . ’ eS iterestec . C i IOOKRS O ‘eierence 
interesting, and, we earnestly hope, may help to | of the year. Tomas Moss. | &c., and submit them to the Streets Committee. ; 
the adoption of some means to abate the evils | Mr. Bazalgette’s report as tothe progress of the Thames 
referred to, the fruitful source of disease, intem- | ——— — - | Embankment was then received. 
perance, immorality, and poverty :—‘I look on | # i 
the narrowness of the alleys, in proportion to | COMPENSATION CASE. = 2: ] 
+} > -- 3 > - . . . | Ps ‘ 
7 magne <P _ houses, as the most crying evil) panreipGe v. THE EDGWARE AND HIGHGATE | ; : r ; : i 
of § ——, = — sorry - ee - its paveway, GOLD DIGGING ON IMPROVED ; ] 
incurabuity. lave, however, at .Vottingnam, oo 2 PRINCIPLES 4 £ 
seen the operations of a corporation in a similar Tuts a ee helt - Edgware, qm the . , : ; § 
difficulty since I visited you. There. sume of | - =e, before Mr. Under Sheriff Burchell Some interesting particulars as to the present } 
moné y, up to 2001., have been from time to time, and ncthes. *“egpeemets neal. Ay Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. state of the Australian gold-diggings are given r 
for about nineteen years, paid as bribes to owners Channell appeared for the claimant, and Mr. in Dicker’s Mining Record of 22nd of August last. 5 
to induce them to pull down a house here and a od me Company. , In a summary of mining, the Record says :— ] 
there, to uncork a closed yard, or open the middle he Company, it appeared, took - strip of “The United Extended Band of Hope Company has { 
of a long lane, and this with great benefit, though land out of the middle of nearly 18 acres of washed out gold to the amount of 159,644. 16s, within the > 
saath ‘genni iamials hee eee Act pe : grass-land, with a frontage to Deans Brook- space of thirteen months. It has paid to an eager 4 } 
aii lane, Hendon, dividing the remainder into two pantenge 7 yye ig: rt a gern Mey a 00 gon c 
pieces of 63 acres and 103 acres; but altering 11,090, and 12,0002. in the same period of time, and gives + 
| the road, by raising it to cross the railway, so besides constant ng ee tage to 272 ~<a Very nearly ‘ 
that 300 ft. of the remainder would have no | 10,000 tracks have been raised weptiey, Wie ae exer 
‘stints . ‘ my 24 ¢ . weekly yield of 800 ounces of gold during the past hai : I 
SHEFFIELD WORKMEN AND frontage. The witnesses for the claimant, Mr. year, By the introduction of the buddle, fine gold, that : re 
WORKCHILDREN | H. Baker, of Kilburn, Mr. E, Roberts and Mr. until recently was allowed to run away in the sludge, is ‘ ‘ 
; eer | R. C. Driver, both of London, valued the land at OW saved every week, of the average value about 115i., é 
iieos oe ae 99 , . apirty ‘ <i cent “. the cost of the process being only 15/. weekly. A large Cc 
THE propMftors of the Shefiield Independent , 2501. per acre, as accommodation and not agri- prone biebenet teas bene. Bae for the i 
cep ; ; ; . ] : bath-room and drying-room have been fitte< =: rth u 
some time ago offered four prizes of 5/. each, cultural land, makiggy for the quantity taken accommodation of the miners on coming up from the £ 
and four prizes of 1l. each, for the best and (adding 20 per centg l. to 3861., and for the ™e. Duplicates of all the most important portions ot a t 
second best essays on subjects chosen to elicit | severance and damiage 7501. to 8001. The rail- ee ee, ptr ah so. hae ; és 
practical information on pending legislation as way would be nearly on a level with the land, feature has quite lately been introduced in this mine, ths ; a 
to the employment of the children and the pro- | and no communication would be given. * lightiog =P pre eee ae with gas. 1 t] 
. . “2 . e . ’ . . iv ig “ i 8 90 ‘ : 
tection of the life of artisans in disease-pro- The company did not call any witnesses, but sae ietcigsblins saan a linkad i a 
ducing branches of trade. The prizes for essays relied on a speech by counsel, who contended Although this is the first attempt of the kind i n 
on the first subject have now been awarded. Mr. | that the damage was imaginary, and that all i Australia, it is no new thing in the northern i Si 
John Wilson, pen-blade grinder, Nottingham-| necessary communications would be given by | counties of England. In one of the mines in j n 
street, wins the first prize of 5/.; Mr. Robert | two justices; that there was no value in the Northumberland the gas itself is manufactured f i 
Marshall, Aberdeen-street, wins the second prize land beyond that for agricultural purposes ; underground, and the entire mine is thus lighted : t] 
of 1!. The other three subjects for essays, on | that there would be little or no injury or depre- up. In another of the English mines it is forced tl 
which the same amount will be given, are as | ciation; and suggested that 4001. or 4501. would down from the surface in pipes, as it is in the si 
follows :-— be ample compensation for land and damage. __ case referred to in Australia; water being used, i a 
“II. The Habits of the Artisans and their Families as| 2¢ jury, after considering for a short time, | however, as the motive power instead of steam. : 
formed by their Kmployments: the Difference between assessed the value of the land at 3501., and the i 
pte Lay: ogee oe intelligent - ag ger damage at 5001. ; total, 8501. : 
nt. Essays to be sen on or before the 18th o _ : 
November. } 3 
ILI, The Educational and Industrial Training of Work- | 4 y y 
ing Children—those employed in Factories and those | — 7 = im KAMPTULICON, 
yg by Out-workers, What is now done for them ? COMPETITION COURTESIES. 8 If fi for th iderati 
Can Legislation improve their Condition in Mind and | ? , 3ir,—If avery fact necessary for the consideration ‘ 
Body? Essays to i sent in on or before the 23rd of Gra, 27 ae Bee been called to a letter which | the cases mentioned in your last two numbers by Mr. 
a appeared en impression of = 28th ult,, under the | W, Bennett and ‘'D. J. H.” has been laid before you gi 
, Vn Dene , aan : signature of a ‘Competing Architect,” referring to an | readers, it would appear that this article, though made w 
al ame poms of our Artionns = Comfort, Property, advertisement in the builder of July last, offering a | : sal Gla ; aie "ar a its 
Intellect, and Morals since the Adoption of Free Trade : OM. fF : ’ g | solely of ground cork and rubber, deprived of all cc 
end tee Meee Giin-thats eas Bowe.ts ae nie of 20. for a yemeare ground plan and ele- | moisture by heat and pressure, has the astounding pro- 
greater Progress, Essays to be sent in on or before the vation for the erection of a public-house on the Birkbeck | perty of decaying wood by contact merely. Now, if this re 
Sist of Jamuary” | Freehold Land Society’s estate at Upper Holloway ; and | * so, how is it that it has been laid at the Houses o! 
: | complaining that the award of the said prize has not yet | Parliament, British Museum, and innumerable publi 
| one toes or _ no information or return of the plans | buildings, banks, offices, &c., for long periods, varyin¢ w 
| Could be ovtained, — : from five to twenty years, without developing this pre- s 
I = y in jertios ond isiesans to the seston), request | perty ?—i.e., without having in the least de sm tended to T 
— | you will be good enough to allow me, through the same | decay the wood, The truth is, that in the cases men- 
THE “OLD MEETING,” LUTON. | medium, to inform your readers that the “ unsucce seful” eand by your correspondents the ventilation under the p. 
‘ | “* Competing Architect’ has stated what is not correct. floor could not have been effective, It is well known to Bi 
Witn some of our contemporaries we have f yw oe eee bas been awarded and paid is mani- | all your readers that if on a floor either damp itself oT to 
. = ae 4 : | fest from an advertisement in your issue of the 21st inst " “ ele whied, 
been misinft rmed as to the age of the church at |a week previous to the publication of the letter above sees Sane, ee wae Pa tahoe C) 
the Old Meeting, Park-street, Luton. The | quoted (vide back page, middle col ing ** : amen ceininell 
“ ace ee : ’ war 4 ack page, middie column), stating ** that | damp above, without ensuring ventilation underneath, the 
Church, as it is technically named, meeting in | the premium of 201. has been awarded to ‘ Perseverance,’ | boards are like y todecay. During many years exper- 
this place is one of the oldest in Bedfordshire. | i ihets ceneull te Sear, yo ee es 2 pel ence of kamptulieon the very few complaints we have nat Gi 
“ * ve | an iat a seco emium of Ot, 58, (although not an- | of its rotting th one i 5 st twelve months 
Mr. Thomas Marsom, imprisoned for conscience- | nounced in the advertisement of the Ist July last) has coca oa yee yy em gee basement floor = 
sake in Bedford jail with John Banyan, the im- | been — to (Spes) Mr. R. Walker, of No. 10, King’s | with no actual air currents underneath, although there _ 
mortal tinker, was its first pastor. But the | aes i —ennoses a B nae we lans will 4 may have been gratings for ventilation. More mg Soe cls 
oe ae ~ rned upon persona application to Francis Ravenscro have k k li be laid on damp boare: : 
resent building was not erected 314, | manager.” » | we have known kamptulicon to be Jeid on Camy in 
Pp the old sh: 1. baile 3 “ until 1814, | » ‘Moo a . : ; with this result, that if stuck down, as is often the cas? tis 
when the old chapel, built in 1686, had become | Now, #8 121 plans were sent in, many of which were |the boards in shrinking have torn the kamptulicon into - 
too small for the congregation. It was the ap- foe wp pigh pected ¢ egies = must a on pieces, exactly as if some one had cut it with , — fey 
. ° r ‘7 ” ‘ pe tan © wou scupied in selecting one to which : ‘ i wh, the boar 2 
plication of the word “ C hureh that misled Our | the premium should be given ; yet but a oe weeks elapsed “ege ie bw we nwt ppl om - 
informant. In the vestry is an old chair, which — —— was made, and the money paid; and I may| Our desire in writing not being to advertise ourselves, aa 
the present community believe was used br | . ‘ rt iat the greater portion of this large number of plans | but to elucidate the truth, we inclose our eard for your ex 
Bunyan. MO Ne Ho eee, no application, been returned to their re- | satisfaction only. in 
Spective owners, Fras. Ravenscrortr, Manager, Mayvracturers oy KaMprunicos- 
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A HINT TO ARCBKITECTS. 
Mr. W. P. Fritu, R.A., writes :— 


I ask to be allowed to warn the public through your 
columns against a man calling himself Wilson Lee,—a 
perfect stranger to me, who has forged my name as an 
introduction to unsuspecting persons, whom he has after- 
wards plundered. His plan is to call on an architect, to 
produce an address card with my name engraved in full 
on it, and then, in the most gentlemanly and plausible 
manner, in reply to the architect's disavowal of personal 
acquaintance with me, to assure him that his name and 
works are well and favourably known to me; that only 
the other evening, when he met me at the Hon. Mr. 
Blank’s, I spoke so warmly of the architect’s merit, that 
he had resolved to rebuild Woodlands,—* an old, tumble- 


| want of a point turned 5/. 16s. 8d. per acre into 


| Budge-row, presented one of the foremen, Mr. E. 


down place,’’—and this architect, and no other, should | 


do it. The pleasing prospect of a splendid commission, 


the elegant manners of the proprietor of Woodlands, and | 


perhaps the forged introduction, combine to throw the 
architect off his guard ; and when, just as the swindler is 
leaving, he produces a crossed cheque, drawn by one of 
the most respectable inhabitants of Palace-gardens on a 
well-known London bank, and regretting that, his banker 
being at Maidstone, the cheque is for the moment unavail- 
able, he asks the architect kindly to give him cash for his 
cheque in exchange for what afterwards proves to be an 
impudent forgery, it is not surprising that in some cases 
he succeeds. That he has succeeded in defrauding two 
gentlemen, one of thirty guineas and the other of twenty- 
five, is within my knowledge; but if you will make this 
letter public at once, further proceedings may be 
stopped, 4 





Pooks Received. 


VARIORUM. 


“On Telemeters ; or, Instruments for Measur- 
ing Distances. By the late Archibald Hamilton 
Bell, M.A., Lieut. Royal Artillery. London: 
printed by G. & J. W. Taylor, Gray’s Inn-road. 
1864.” The chief object of this pamphlet is to 
give an account of an instrument (the hydro- 
scope) of the late Lieut. Bell’s invention, which 
has been adopted by Government, upon the 
recommendation of the Ordnance select com- 
mittee, and is now in use in Great Britain. 
Engravings are given of one which only costs a 
few shillings. The instrament seems to be both 
simple and adapted to its purpose. The inventor 
had mainly in view the utility of rifled ordnance, 
carrying missiles with sufficient destructive force 
to a distance of between two and three miles.—— 
‘* Electrical Communication in Railway Trains. 
By A. E. Brae. London: Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change.” In this pamphlet the causes are con- 
sidered which have hitherto prevented the suc- 
cessful application of electricity to the purpose 
in view; and a list is given of the several patents 
for its attainment, including two invented by 
the author, of which the specifications, &c., are 
given. To us it appears, that without proper 
arrangements for the transit of the guards along 
the trains, either inside or outside the carriages, 
all of the innumerable projects, electrical and 
mechanical, for communication between pas- 
sengers and guards are defective ; and wit! 
means of transit they would be nearly all 
useless. A guard’s “beat” along the trains, 
therefore, is the one essential measure on which 
the public and the press ought to insist. Some 
simple bell-ringing apparatus might then be 
added to complete the trim of trains in transit. 


such 





Miscellanea. 





Success or THE Dusan Exuiprrion.—We are 
glad to hear that the present beautiful exhibition 
will prove no loss to the guarantors. On the 
contrary, a considerable surplus will be the 
result.— Freeman. 


Tue Institution or Civit ENGINEERS.—The 
weekly meetings of this Institution will be re- 
sumed at the House in Great George-street, on 
Tuesday evening, the 14th instant, at eight 
p.m., when a paper by Sir Charles Tilston 
Bright, M.P., M. Inst. C.E., on “ The Telegraph 
to India, and its Extension to Australia and 
China,” will be read and discussed. 


Tue Sovurn-Easrern INpvustriaL EXuIBition, 
GreeNwicu.—The ultimate purpose of the pro- | 
moters is to form a permanent museum or similar 
institution, for the benefit of the industrial | 
classes. While avoiding sensational performances 
in the exhibition hall, they hope to provide recrea- 
tive concerts and readings, interspersed with a | 
few popular interesting lectures. The prices for | 
admission to the exhibition are,—from ten in the | 
morning to six p.m., 6d. ; from thence to ten, 2d. ; 
excepting on Fridays, when the prices will be 1s. 
in the morning, and 6d. in the evening. 


| report of the committee, from which it appeared 
| that the total number of exhibitors was 


| SEWAGE UTInizaATION aT Preston. — In our} 


PenritH.—Mr. John M‘Ilquham has been ap- 
pointed town surveyor and manager of water- 
| works for the town of Penrith. 

5,1687. per acre. We mention it, but the slip e 
I 4 , P| Tue Repumpinc or ConstTantinopie.—In 


was too obvious to mislead. | addition to his munificent donation to the official 
WorkEn’s TestrMontat.—On Saturday last, | fand for the relief of the sufferers from the late 
the employés of Messrs. Millington & Hutton, of | five, the Viceroy of Egypt has intimated his 
| intention to rebuild, in brick or stone, 200 of the 
W. Pearse, who was about to leave them after a | barnt-down houses owned by the poorest of the 
service of nearly twelve years, with a handsome | ¥'Ctims. 
silver watch, suitably inscribed, as a mark of 
their esteem. 


notice of Mr. Newton’s plan (p. 778, ante), the 


AccIpENTs.—There has been an outbreak of 
| sewage in the Wapping tunnel on the London 
and North-Western Railway at Liverpool. About 
thirty yards of the tunnel will have to be re- 
constructed. Heavy rain is believed to have led 
Patrick’s Cathedral, for the Government of St. | © the bursting of the sewer. A ship, driven 
Kitts, West Indies, and at Rutherglen, were the by a strong current, has dashed into a railway 
work of Mr. J. W. Benson, of Ludgate-hill. A | 'dge at Hartlepool, and done serious damage 
list of others lately erected by the same maker | © ‘he bridge. No life wee lost, although a train 
socal Mth os aaliemeen call nia paper. was in peril of crossing the bridge at the time. 
A man has been killed at Rochdale by the 
New BrinpGe at Pracur.—On the 19th ult. | falling in of part of a sewer covered with large 
the foundation-stone was laid of a new suspen- 


masses of paving stones cemented together by 
sion-bridge over the River Moldau, at Prague, | asphalte, through which there were difficulty 
which is to be named in honour of the Emperor, | and delay in reaching him. 
“Franz Joseph’s Brucke.’ The ceremony was 
performed by the Governor of Bohemia, in pre- 
sence of the Cardinal Archbishop of Prague, 
Prince Schwarzenberg, and many others of the 
nobility and clergy. The bridge is to be con- 
structed from the designs of Messrs. Ordish & 
Le Feuvre, of Westminster, who were successful 
against eleven competitors from Holland, Austria, 
Germany, and France. 


’ 


* CLocks AND Betts.’’—The clocks mentioned 
under this heading, last week, as having been 
recently set up for Mr. Guinness, M.P., in St. 











Tuk Urizization or Turr Bocs.—In a recent 
number of this journal, says the Tipperary Free 
Press, we directed attention to a new discovery 
which had been arrived at by two gentlemen of 
position in this county, and we are glad to learn 
that the result of their scientific labours will ere 
long open up a valuable source of commerce, 
which will be productive of very great advan- 
tages indeed. We refer to the utilization of the 
SERPENTINE. — The fracture common turf bogs of Ireland, from which, it appears, 
serpentine is harsh and brittle, but that of the may be extracted oils of great value, and fully 
commercial serpentine is in flakes, like slate. It equa! in quality to those which have rendered 
is adapted for taking the finest carving, and portions of the Ame rican continent the centres 
wears even better than granite. Serpentine also | of yast commercial wealth and profitable enter- 
retains its polish out of doors. The comparative prise. The principal products of the turf are 
degrees of strength of serpentine, Portland stone, | jjJum nating and lubricating oils, specimens of 
and Devonshire marble, is shown by the statistics have seen tested; and these, in vast 
of the made before the can, it is calculated, be brought into 
Institute of British Architects, on the 7th of the market at a cost considerably less than the 
August, last year. The shafts of each material present specified value of such commodities. 


he 
f the 


{ 
} 


1S Ree 
which we 
test committee of the abundance, 


were 1 ft. in length and 3 in. in diameter. The 
trial resulted as follows :— MerropoLtitaN Mermoriat to Mr. Cospen.— 
ea ew oe Jroken, | Lhe general committee for carrying out the 
Portland stone, No.1 ...... Tons 73 102 erection of a statue to the memory of the late 
Ditto, No. 2 esaeees ve EE 87 Richard Cobden, to be erected in the Broadway, 
emer =? ane ee ioe oak at the entrance to Cam len Town, has had a 
I dn a 16°92 17°62 meeting in St. Pancras Vestry-hall. A report 


was received in reference to the memorial fund, 
whichstated thatto complete a desigu for a statue 

and pedestal, 22 ft. in height from base to sum- 
;_| mit, submitted by Messrs. Wills, Brothers, of the 


Thus it is shown that in regard to polish, hard- . ; 

ness, strength, durability, and beauty, serpentine Euston road, about 1001. =e would | > FC- 
is a stone that is very desirable for the orna- @uired. It was resolved — nee photogra| 
mentation of buildings. the proposed design taken, and copies s t 
the subscribers, with a request to renew their 


The figures relating to the fractures represent 
the hydraulic pressure applied, and indicate the 


superior weight-bearing qualities of serpentine. 








Royat Scroon or Navan ARcCHITECTURE.— | exertions to carry out the object with as little 
The winter session of the R yal School of Naval delay as p! ssible: subscriptions to be sent to 


Architecture and Marine Engineering at South 
Kensington, in connexion with the Sci and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, has been opened. Mr. C. W. Merri- 
field, F.R.S., has been appointed principal, in 
the room of Mr. A. J. Purkiss, B.A., who was 
drowned a few weeks since while bathing in the 
Cam. The course of study, which is calculated 
to last three years, includes, amongst other sub- 
jects, pure mathematics, applied mathematics, 
theory of fluid and resistance of waves; theory 
of design, construction, and behaviour of ships. 


either the London and Westminster or National 
Banks, or to the treasurers (Messrs. Lawford & 
Robson), or the churchwardens, or the Rev. 
Canon Champneys, the vicar of St. Pancras. It 
is most earnestly to be hoped that excellence in 
the statue will be insisted on. 


Tue Drinking Fountatn Movement. — A 
drinking-fountain, which has been erected at the 
i cost of Mr. John Ransom, at the entrance to the 
| Avenue, Southampton, has been inaugurated. 
The design was selected from several submitted 
to the choice of Mr. Ransom by the town sur- 
veyor and architect, Mr. Poole, and the fountain 
and troughs have been constructed and erected 
by Mr. 8. Stevens, builder. The carving was 
done by Mr. Sansom, of London. The fountain is 
designed square on the plan, and is raised on a 
concrete aud brick foundation by three graduated 
steps. It is guarded by a tesselated or mosaic 
tile pavement, the basement being a channel 
| rusticatel with a weathered plinth, and plain 
, band. Each side is furnished with a moulded 
basin supported by marble shafts, with Portland 
stone caps and bases. The upper portion of each 
side is decorated with two engaged columns, 
having entablatures and pediments with acro- 
teria at the angles, and supporting an enriched 
dome, terminated with a carved four-armed 
cross, indicative of cross roads. On each face 
is an elliptic moulded and sunk medallion panel 
with figure carvings in high relief, represent- 
ing the four seasons, the festoons over which 
are also carved with characteristic foliage. The 
capitals are carved with foliage of a natural type. 
The water supply will be constant, that to the 
fountain being independent of the troughs for 
| horses and cattle. 


nce 


Bristot InpustrRiAL Exutpition.— This exhi- 
bition has been finally closed. Receipts of extra 
days were devoted to the fund being raised in 
Bristol for the erection of a fever hospital. The 
distribution of prizes took place at a meeting at 
which the mayor (Mr. W. Naish) presided, and 
at which Mr. H. Berkeley, M.P., addressed tli 
successful exhibitors. Mr. H. E. Allen read the 


783. 
The number of visitors during the six weeks the 
exhibition was open was 116,926, and the total 
receipts were 3,2531. 14s. lld. Of this amount, | 
a sum of 5001. was placed in the hands of the 
adjudicators to be distributed in prizes ; but the 
prizes awarded only absorbed 4211. 8s., besides 
187 honourable mentions. Ata meeting of the 
committee, however, it was resolved to relax the 
rules, so as to enable the balance of the 5001., 
and a further sum of 1501., to be given in addi- 
tional prizes. After discharging all liabilities, 
there will remain a considerable surplus, which 
it is proposed to divide among the principal 
medical charities and some of the other institu- 
tions of the city. The report was adopted. 
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OrrHan Workine Scuoot.—We are informed, 
that at a meeting of the committee, on Wednes- 
day last, Mr. A. R. Pite, of Bloomsbury-square, 
was clected surveyor to the above corporation. 


BorpEsLEY ABBEY, WORCESTERSHIRE.—A his- 
tory of this abbey, with numerous illustrations, 
is about to be published, by Mr. R. S. Bartleet, 
J.P., Deputy-lieutenant of the county of Wor- 
cester. Extensive excavations have recently 
been made, and it is said that discoveries of an 
interesting character have been the result. 


VaLur OF LAND IN THE City or Lonpox.— 
The sive, in Gracechurch-street, of the old Spread 
Eagle Tavern, which building was pulled down 
recently, was sold by auction yesterday. The 
sale, which was conducted by Messrs. Fox & 
Bousfield, created an unusual excitement at Gar- 
raway’s. So many persons appeared to bid that 
an adjournment to the greater accommodation 
of the London Tavern was necessary. There the 
plot was sold. It contained in all 12,600 ft., 
5,600 ft. of which were leasehold for a long term, 
and the rest freehold. The first bid was 50,0001. 
and the final one 95,0001. 

, 


Royat Enciish Oprra.—‘ Masaniello” was 
revived on Wednesday evening last, and intro- 
duced to the London public a new candidate for 
their favour in the shape of Madlle. Ida Gillies, 
who sang the not very agreeable part of Elvira 
with considerable taste and effect. Mr. Charles 
Adams has taken his place as our second-best 
tenor. Strange, that we should be able to pro- 
cuce so few. His performance of Mesaniello 
throughout was admirable; and in all the chief 
features of the part,—the barcarolle, the duet 
with Pictro, and the sleep song,—he carried 
away the house. The were 
carefully danced, and the whole getting up of 
the opera as excellent as before. Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s new opera “Ida” is announced for next 
Wednesday. 


Tue ALpertT Memortan Museum at EXeter. 
The foundation-stone has been laid of the Albert | 
Memorial Museum, Exeter. The site of the) 
building is in Queen-street, adjoining the post- 
office, and it is to be devoted to the purposes of | 
a museum, library, reading-room, and school of 
art for the people. The building will be in the 
Medizwval style, and will measure 160ft. by 60ft., 
with a general elevation of 55 ft. It will be 
built of Pocombe stone, relieved by Bath stone 
and limestone dressings. There will be a room 
for the museum of antiquities at one end, with 
a room for the natural history department above 
it. The frontage of the building adjoining 
Queen-street was given by Mr. R. 8. Gard, the 
back portion having been purchased. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Hayward, of Exeter; and Mr. Lus- 
combe, of Exeter, is the builder. 


dive rtissements 


A Newsparer-Press Traininc CoLiece.—In 
the belief that a definite course of professional 
training is requisite to sustain the credit and 
efficiency of our recently very much extended 
English newspaper press, a training college has 
been established at Dorchester, Mr. W. Wallace 
Fyfe, a gentleman of great experience in journal- 
ism, being principal, and assisted by a competent 
staff of instructors in all the departments,— 
literary, reporting, circulation, advertising, 
financial, and mechanical. In this college, ac- 
cording to the prospectus, young men are duly 
articled, through a three years’ course of pro- 
fessional practice ; or, without being articled, are 
afforded such special opportunities of acquiring 
experience, along with systematic instruction, 
in the different departments, as may appear 
desirable. “By the course pursued at this 
establishment,” continues the prospectus, “ the 
attention of the student may be limited to the 
precise branches in which he seeks to become 
accomplished. Whether to the literary or to the 
financial manager, however, nothing will be 
found more valuable than a sound and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the whole economy of the 
press ; whilst to the newspaper proprietor such 
knowledge is indispensable. It is also believed, 
that the proper professional training of its éléves 


will inspire the public with confidence in the | 


character of the press. Observing, in many 
parts of the country, the success attending 
duplicate circulations in connexion with county 
newspapers, means have in this instance been 
adopted for enabling the students to participate 
in the actual experience derivable from the 
working of a considerable series of journals.” 
The principal of the college certificates competent 
candidates for appointments on the press. 





THE BUILDER. 


Mortise.—A medal has been awarded to Mr. 
William Bissell, of Wolverhampton, by the 
jurors of the Dublin International Exhibition, 
for his mortising machine. 


Tae Prorosep WorKHovseE ror SOUTHAMPTON, 
The design marked “ Air” (by Mr. Skelton), has 
been at last definitively agreed on and accepted. 
The proceedings have been marked by great 
| irregularity, to use no stronger word. The gen- 
|tleman whose design was first selected by the 





my friends.” 


“THe FREEHOLD LAND AND BrRICKWORKING 
| Company, Limirep.’’—Under this title a com- 
| pany has been formed for the purpose of pur- 
‘chasing a frechold estate in the neighbourhood 
|of Arundel, in Sussex, on which has been dis- 


| guardians, has reason to say “ Defend me from | 


[ Nov. 11, 1865, 


TENDERS 


For constructing pipe-sewer from Dunstans, R 
the sea. Mr. Pum Newman, town surveyor oo x 
Meader (accepted) ...............00000. £279 0 0 
Sharon ..... bbiihivoen bees eaikessvainonies 275 0 0 








For constructing sewer and forming roadwa 
Trinity-street to caheon-clnbia. Ryde. Mr, Bases 


Newman, town surveyor :— 
| A RE 0 
BRGMNEE sscycsnehsstbarpunencqabinonhinunouioed i) 
UOTE sree ccinaintevnentatcueteekstaieatibe 5 0 
Denham (accepted) 1 0 








For the erection of part of the George Hotel, Hunting. 
don, for the Duke of Manchester, Mr. R. Hutchinson 
architect :— ; 


Bridge & Whiteman ........... oss. £1,423 0 0 
ere thotehes 1,325 0 0 
Maile & Richardson ............... 1,295 0 0 
UE Sosehncinsnins icensoniiianeons 1,287 0 0 





covered a deposit of fine “plastic clay,” well 
jadapted for the manufacture of bricks. 

understood to have special advantages in respect | 
of carriage, both by water and railway; other- | 
wise, there are many fields of brick-earth that | 
might be bought for less than is to be paid for 


|this land. The directors are so well satisfied as 


to the results of the speculation, that they 
guarantee 15 per cent for five years. Mr. Henry 
Sass is the company’s surveyor. 
A Curipren’s Winpow.—It is proposed that 
the large north window, in the north transept 
of the Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, should | 
have its fifty-two circles filled in, each with a 
representation ofa Bible incident connected with | 
children’s life. It is inferred that many persons 
who could not afford to give a whole window, as 
a thank-offering for the birth of a child, or for 
some mercy bestowed upon a child, or as a me- 
morial of some lost child, would be glad to have 
the opportunity of giving one of these circles, 
the cost of which would be from $!. to 10/1. The 
rector has proposed a list of incidents suitable 
to be recorded, commencing with the birth of 


Seth, and ending with Timothy, and three circles 


have been already given. 


Tne AMELIORATION OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE WorkinG Cxasses.—In 1861 Mr. Murphy, 
who is known in connexion with the first Work- 
ing Men’s Industrial Exhibition, with a few 
other friends of the working classes, got up 
Saturday evening entertainments at the Lam- 
beth Baths, the chief features of which were 
newspaper readings and music. For four sea- 
sons,—viz., 61-2, 62-3, 63-4, and 64-5,—these 
entertainments have been conducted with much 
success. Every season the numbers in attend- 
ance appear to have increased. The season of 
1865-66 has recently commenced. The attend- 
ance of nearly 2,000 of the working men and 
their wives and families showed the favour with 
which the movement is looked upon by those 
most deeply concerned. 


Amateur Betu-rincers.—I fully agree with 
your correspondent, Mr. Wilson, that it would be 
extremely beneficial, as well as creditable, if 
gentlemen would take church bell-ringing into 
their own hands instead of leaving it to a set of 
| (in many cases) drunken and disorderly men. 
| In the parish of Lewisham a party of young men 
have recently made the attempt; and although 
| some difficulty was experienced at first, both in 
| learning to ring and the unpleasantness of being 
regarded with contempt by some persons, they | 
| hope in a short time to ring in a very creditable | 
|manner. I think nothing can be more dis- | 
|graceful than the language and conduct that | 
|usually go on ina belfry; and a set of good! 
‘rules have been framed, inflicting fines on all | 
| persons misconducting themselves while in the 
church.—ONE oF THE LEWISsHAM BELL-RINGERS, 


Tue MemortaL Winpow 1n Sr. Jonn’s 
Cuvurcu, Eton.—The inscription has recently 
been inserted in the new east window of this 
church, extending the whole width of the base. 
The inscription is in Latin, and runs as follows: 
“In honorem Dei, et in memoriam cum Alberti 
| Principis, tum aliorum quorum opera aucta est 
hee parochia, fenestram hanc posuerunt non- 
| nulli ex Etonensibus. A.D. MDCCCLXV.” Some 





| slight alterations have been made in the window, 

by which the colouring of the base has been 
_ deepened, the ground of the lower lights having 
| been changed from grey to claret, and the robe 
of the Saviour, bearing the cross, from scarlet to 
(crimson. As a further adornment, it is proposed 
|to erect a reredos, the designs for which are 
| preparing by Mr. Woodyear, the architect of the 
new college schools. The reredos, like the win- 


, dow, will be the result of public subscription. 





It is! 


For a house and ‘stable, to be erected on Putney-hill 
for Mr. A. Calder, Messrs, Chas, W. & 8. W. Lee, archi. 
tects :— 

Aviss & Son (accepted) ............ £2,343 0 0 





For erection of seven warehouses, at Providence-row, 
Mr. J. Hammon, architect :— 


i Rae dl TE £11,020 0 0 
BD ivecicpniccta spiebinsebinias 10,349 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 10,337 0 0 
A 3 A” Seas 9,730 0 0 
SS PET 9,648 0 0 
Macey (accepted) ..............000 9,639 0 0 


For villa residence & stabling, Ryde, for Mr. B. Barrow. 
Mr, Francis Newman, architect. Quantities supplied ;— 


Oe, ES DRG LIES TE: 6 £3,666 0 0 
NES csckdicsisint ccccigencdumacetoce 3,070 0 0 

WE sasnabhssiccisevoatadewscoghvkess 2,850 0 0 
I oo ices. Cn vckeiuecatihestioe 2,724 0 0 
Bibley (accepted)..............0...00 2,699 0 0 


_ For the erection of a villa, at Fritton, near Lowestoft, 
for Mr. F. Morse. Mr. W, Oldham Chambers, archi. 
tect, Quantities supplied by Mr, Bunker :— 





MEER sv evintenccrantuaiiuaanataies £3,954 18 10 
BP ceicntcccosdacpecantsiausnionsons 3,583 16 0 
Ce 2 eaitn See an ter eee Si 3,532 2 45 
For the erection of coach-house, stables, &c., at 
Grenada Cottage, Stockwell Park-road, Brixton. Messrs, 
Landell & Bedell, architects :— 
CUE SOUR svcssxichinddidbeisimauas £548 0 0 
PER 527 0 0 
MEE sncasteabasneibiaden xeidieeketeasionacies 498 0 0 
RE TINS &, sacsssanvcsaciesucsindouiuad 477 0 0 
PE NOD: siusild cstaivirnidehasdbbeenacabbdi 75 0 0 
UII a sii ok nce caccoacubinl stoi 475 0 0 
Newman & Mann ..............0s00000 455 0 0 
RO IO isis cdvinnastieimintedntne 449 0 «0 


For vicarage, &c., Marton, Yorkshire, Mr. John Ladds, 
architect :— 














Cow- 
House and Stables, &c. house, Total, 
Offices, | &e. 

— i o— 
Freeman £1447 4 0 £24510 73' £129 £1821 14 7} 
Slater ...... _ - i= 1762 0 0 
Broadbent 137511 7 161 2 2; 120 1656 13 9 
Benson .... 126910 6 21118 9/ 117) 1598 8 9 
Chambers | | 

& Son... 1130 0 0 230 0 0} lo 1470 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J.F.—-W. R.—R. H.-W. W.—C. W. L—A P.—J. M. H.-W. C— 
E. G.—S. M—T. H. C.—R. 8.—T. M—J. D.—T. J. G—J. N- 
WwW. W. L—W. 0. C—H. T. E~A. F.—J. T.—J. D. W.-J. L— 
J. H, T. (next week).—G. 8, jun. (without knowing the exact cause of 
dampoets it would be useless to prescribe. Take proper advice on 
the spot’.—J, 5. (thanks. Not destred), 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 


NotE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 
Thursday. 





[ADVERTISEMENT. } 
CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCES. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C, Established 1749. 








EWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — 


Messrs. COX & WYMAN, Printers of “ THE BUILDER,” and 
vther First-class Publications, beg to call the attention of I’roprietors 
of Newspapers and Periodicais to the unusual Facilities their Esta 
biishment presents fur the production of the above class of Work, 
with regularity and in the best style. —Liucolu’s Lum Steam Prutiog 
Work-, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 
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